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Dave jumps to it 


MOUNTAINEERING IN 
BARE FEET 


Tills ^las a familiar sight in one district of Melliourne until 
recently. For it is Dave Stephens, the great middle-distance 
runner who has just broken the world’s six-mile record. 
Dave used to make his milk round a training ground and 
he became known as the Flying Milkman. Now he is em¬ 
ployed by a firm of travel agents. 


Patrol Leader Waqairatu from 
Fiji was in Melbourne for the Pan- 
Pacific Jamboree and liad seen a 
mountain, part: of Victoria’s Cen¬ 
tral Highlands, from his tent every 
day. And the more he saw of this 
mountain, the keener he was to, 
climb it. 

First he had to walk nearly 40 
miles through wild bush country. 
When he reached the foot of the 
mountain he decided he could do, 
better in bare feet. For, although 
the mountain, called Mount Rid-, 
dell, is only 2750 feet high, it is 
difficult to climb because of its 
nearly vertical face. 

So, with sandals' and ■ blanket 
cai'efully packed, this hardy young 
Scout from Fiji proceeded to 
climb to the summit. . Then, after 
a short breather, he' climbed down ’ 
again. 


WOULD’S BIGGiiST W.IML 

An outsize litter basket, 20 feet 
high, has been placed in the middle 
of Tirnes Square in New York to 
emphasise the clean-up campaign 
in the city. Three times a day a 
■crane dump's rubbish into it. , 

, There are nearly .100 ordinary 
litter baskets in the neighbourhood 
and the fact'that there is still rub¬ 
bish to dump shows that New 
Yorkers are just as untidy in their 
habits as most' citizens in this 
country. ' ' 


THE WORD OF A SCOUT 

In 1949 Chief Scout Lord 
Rowallan was unable to keep an 
appointment with Scouts at Cairns 
in far northern Queensland; 
storms prevented his aircraft land¬ 
ing there. However, he sent a 
ntessage with his apologies—and a 
promise that he would visit Cairns 
on his next trip Down Under. 

On his way to Papua and New 
Guinea after the recent Pan- 
Pacific Jamboree, Lord Rowallan 
kept that promise. 


SAVING THE GLORIES 
THAT WERE GREECE 


Every morning in the winter 
sunshine the stonemasons of 
Athens are walking to the most 
famous hill in history. This is the 
Acropolis (it means topmost city), 
and they are repairing the world’s 
most beautiful building, the 
Parthenon. 

A C N correspondent passing 
through Athens recently, watched 
the workmen of modern Greece 
poised high on the pillars of the 
Parthenon as they delicately 
attended to this aged building 
which still keeps its lovely lines as 
they were nearly 500 years before 
Christ. 

Between the giant fluted pillars, 
each 30 feet high, the modern 
Greeks have erected the wooden 
platforms for the masons; 32 
columns are still there, after the 
ravages of nearly 2500 years,", and 
the masons are carefully going 
round the girth of each pillar 
looking for cracks. These they' 
fill in with cement and so preserve 
a building which is among the 
world’s greatest treasures, 

KFINKD ItEAFTIES 

There were over 500 feet of 
carvings on the stone of the 
Parthenon when it was finished. 
7'oday only 300 feet are there for 
the visitor to see. Its fluted 
columns are incomplete, its marble 
pavement cracUed, and its roof is 
open to the blue sky. 

It has been used as a Christian 
church and a Moslem mosque 
since Ancient Greek days. But the 
chief damage was done while the 
building was employed by the 
Turks as a gunpowder store which 
exploded during a war with 
Venice. 

In 1801 some of its most ex¬ 


BOAST BEEF M A 

Crews of the ■ American long- 
journey jet planes will soon be 
clambering aboard their craft 
carrying a boxful of toothpaste 
tubes. But as can be seen from 
thcjabels on the tubes their con¬ 
tents, are not for keeping the teeth : 
clean. Ham and Eggs reads one, 
another Steak, aiid a third Roast 
Beef and Vegetables. , 

,, Meals in toothpaste,tubes fcpre- 
sent a solution to the latest prob- 
lem arising from man’s endeavour < 
to ; fly ' higher and faster and; 
farther. , ,' '' 

High in the stratosphere the 
crevVs of 700 m.p.h. jet planes 
must wear oxygen masks or air¬ 
tight “ space ” helmets, with trans¬ 
parent visors. But with flight re¬ 
fuelling making it possible for jets 
to remain airborne for more than 
'40 hours, the problem arose of 
how to feed the crews. 

Scientists soon found that, food 
pills merely overcame hunger •! 


quisite carvings, many of them 
already lying unheeded on the 
ground, were collected by an 
English diplomat and later sent 
for safety to the British Museum 
to form the famous Elgin Marbles, 

Down below the hill, in the 
Agora, the market place of 
ancient Athens, workmen have un¬ 
covered the original floor of the 
court building. It was there that 
Socrates stood when sentenced to 
death over 2300 years ago, and it 
was there that Demosthenes made, 
his great speeches and Aristotle 
lectured on the law. 

A Greek remarked to the C N 
correspondent: “We Greeks do 
not live in the past. We live with 
it.” 

FRIEND OF SOCRATES 

On the floor of the market place 
the marks of hob-nail boots were 
found. Next to them was a piece 
of pottery with' the name 
“Simon” scratched on it. Now 
Socrates had a friend named 
Simon who made shoes in the 
market place, and it may be that 
the new find is part of a cup once 
belonging to him. 

Just across the road from the 
Parthenon another famous corner 
of Athens is being cared for in a 
new way. On Mars Hill, where 
St. Paul made the famous speech 
to the Athenians, those noble 
words (from Acts 17) beginning 
“ Ye men of Athens ” are carved 
in bronze for all the world to see, 
all the year round. 

For even in winter, visitors from 
all parts of the world walk up the 
famous hill of history to gaze 
upon the beauty of stone which 
has never been surpassed. 


TOOTHPASTE TUBE 

cravings. So they devised a liquid 
food—similar to "that given to 
babies—and kept in a tin.The 
pilot merely punched it hole in the 
tin and fed himself through a 
straw,, '' " . 'A , 

, This ' method, however, was 
foiind unsuitable for'aircrews on 
really. long-range ’missions, as the 
.cramped cabins soon became clut¬ 
tered lip with empty tins. - ' 

Then,the experts at the U-S.A.F. 
Aero ,' Medical' Research Labora¬ 
tory' at Dayton, Ohio, conceived 
the novel idea of presenting the 
food in paste form and putting it 
in a tube. These “tube naeals,” 
which piit the U.S.A.F. one step 
ahead of science fiction writers, 
will soon be in use. 

Hungry airmen will find that all 
they have to do is to make a hole 
in the top, insert the tube through 
the small air-tight hole in their 
visor,, place it between their'lips, 
and squeeze gently.' ■ ” . 
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BRITAIN’S MINISTER 




By the CN Press Gallery Correspondent 

This is the month of the annual White Paper on Defence 
—an official statement of Britain’s armed strength, com¬ 
mitments, and future policy. And for the third year 
running it is being presented to Parliament by a "new 
boy’’—Sir Walter. Monckton, Britain’s Minister of 
Defence since December last. 


The Children’s Newspaper, February II, I9S6 

News from' Everywhere 


Perhaps ' the most popular 
member of the Government 
team reshaped by Sir Anthony 
Eden last December, Sir' Walter 
Monckton is the sixth Minister of 
Defence since the Ministry was set 
tip ten years ago. Indeed, he is 
the third holder of this ollicc in¬ 
side 14 months. 

After so many upheavals this 
Ministry is therefore in need of a 
long period of calm—and Sir 
Walter is the man to provide it. 
For more than four years as 
Minister of Labour his soothing 
manner and conciliatory skill did 



Sir Walter Monckton, Q.C. 


much to preserve industrial peace. 

The newspaper, railway, and 
dock strikes of last year were'ex-' 
ceptions; buf many, many more 
strikes Were threatened which 
never came off; and, although 
there were setbacks, things could, 
have been much worse. 

■ Walter Turner Monckton was 
born near Sevenoaks, Kent,' on 
January 17, 189}. From Harrow 
School he went. on to llalliol 
College, Oxford, where he won 
distinction as a scholar, a wit, and 
a wicket-keeper. 

At Oxford he made an acquain- 
tanceship which ripened into 
friendship and had a marked 
effect on his future career. He 
met the Prince of Wales, the 
future Edward VIII, whom the 
world has known, since the Abdi¬ 
cation of 1936, as the Duke of 
Windsor. 

UNHAPPY PRINCE 

At the time, just before the out¬ 
break of the First World War in 
1914, Sir Walter was President of 
the Oxford Union. One night he 
was conducting the proceedings; 
there when he noticed an under¬ 
graduate looking rather unhappy 
and out of things. It waa the 
Prince of Wajes. 

■ He sent the Prince a note excus¬ 
ing him from the rest of the 
session if he wished—an invita¬ 
tion gratefully accepted—and a 
few days later the Prince asked 
him to lunch. They have been 
friends ever since. 

;■ Sir Walter was then reading for 
the Bar, but the war interrupted 
his studies. , He joined the Royal 
West Kent Rcgiment„„,and— ; 


although he never mentions it— 
won the Military Crpss. (In the 
last-war his son, too, won the 
M.C.) 

In 1919 Sir Walter was called to 
the Bar. at the. Inner Temple. 
Eleven years later, at the age of 
39, he became a King’s Counsel. 
It was not long before he won 
fame as “the flying counsel,” for 
he travelled to most engagements 
by air, sometimes in wig and gown 
to save time. 

But 1932 was his year of 
destiny. In that year the Prince 
of Wales, who was also Duke of 
Cornwall, appointed him Attorncy- 
GeneraL for the Duchy estates. 
His appointment brought him 
famous and wealthy clients, in¬ 
cluding a number of Indian 
princes. 

GREAT ARBITRATOR 

His legal career brought him 
from time to time to public 
notice through some famous cases 
with which he was associated. But 
his main claim to distinctioti at 
the Bar was as an arbitrator—a 
man with a flair for resolving 
differences between people. 

Before the war he was reputed 
to be earning between ,€10,000 and 
,€40,000 a year. He was never re¬ 
garded as a politician (although 
behind the scenes he quietly 
helped to fashion the nevr India), 
and when he joined the “Cafe- 
fiiker’’ Government of 1945 it was 
as Solicitor-General. 

But ho did not, in fact, go to 
Westminster as an M.P. until 
February 1951. His sponsor on 
that occasion was Sir Winston 
Churchill, and when Sir Winston 
became Premier later that year he 
made him Minister of Labour- 

Sir Walter Monckton was given 
that post largely bccau.sc he was 
not a politician. He had niade no 
political enemies and he has made 
none since. Everyone wishes him 
well in his heavy task of reorgan¬ 
ising Britain’s defences, 

MORI! TWliTwANiliK 

Handloom weavers in the Scot¬ 
tish islands can hardly cope with 
the demand for their tweed. 

During 1955 they produced 
nearly six million yaid.s, all of it 
woven by hand in their crofts in 
the Outer Hebrides, 

More than half of this output, 
went to the United States and 
Canada. But people in France, 
Italy, Portugal, .Scandinavia, and 
Germany also ask for Scotch 
tweed in their shops, 

Ofllcials of the Harris Tweed 
Association say th.at every yard of 
this genuine hand-made cloth is 
sold even before it comes off the 
loom. The islanders arc dealing 
with orders for many months 
ahead. 


Boscastle for 
ever 

The quaint little Cornish htir- 
bour of Boscastle has been iic^ 
quired by the National Trust. 

- 7 he tiny haven, formed by a 
Slone breakwater, is at the head 
of a narrow inlet between high 
and rugged cliffs. In the days 
before railways came to Cornwall 
this was a busy port serving the 
district round Launceston. And 
this in spite of the tricky business 
of warping boats (hauling them 
by a rope fixed ashore) past a 
double bend of rocks. Vessels 
brought coal and timber, and 
carried away agricultural produce, 
slate, and minerals. Today, lobster 
fishing is the only sea-going 
activity. 

Trust land here also includes 
Forrabury Common, where 
“slitch-meal ” farming (Celtic in 
prigin) is a unique survival. The 
Common is divided into 42 
“stitches,” long narrow strips 
. divided by earth banks. Each 
tenant grows crops on his stitch 
for part of the year, and for the 
other part all graze the area in 
common, every tenant having the 
right to pasture a certain number 
of sheep and cattle. 

The harbour and 61 acres of 
the fine headlands adjoining it 
have been given to the Trust by 
Mr, T. P. Fulford of Launceston. 
The Forrabury Common land has 
been bought with money be¬ 
queathed by Mrs. A. Woodward 
of Kingskerswell, Mr.' Waller 
Biscombe of Boscastle has givcti 
a further 21 acres of cliffs so that 
the Trust can control the hand oti 
both sides of the harbour, tipi to 
and beyond the breezy skyline. 


CompelilioH result 

For tlicir entries in C N Compe¬ 
tition Number 40, Footballs have 
been awarded to Michael Hunter, 
Hastings; John Richards, 
Ynysybwl; and Eric Vatise, Bolton. 
Netballs go to Sylvia Caves, Bel¬ 
fast; and Eileen Jones, Stockport. 
Autograph Albums for .the next- 
best efforts have been sent to: 
Richard Bcrridgc, Wembley Park; 
Alison Bird, Reading; Michael 
Devlin, Skipton; Pamela Durbin, 
Bristol; Valerie Ellis, Gillingham; 
John Gabryliszyn, Nuneaton; 
Philip Gormley, Greenock; Jessica 
Nichols, Leicester; John Ogden, 
Hinckley; and Ann Whitmore, 
Manchester. 

Answers: 1 Nurse; 2 Diver; 3 
Soldier in Scottish Regiment; 4 
Fireman; 5 Judge; 6 Bishop; 7 
Schoolgirl; 8 Naval Officer; 9 
Guardsman. 


BEST OF LUCK 

Western Australia’s Rhodes 
Scholar for 1956 is Edward 
Maslen. He is lucky to be alive. 

He cut his foot while running 
last November and developed 
tetanus. In hospital he was on the 
danger list, and four nurses main¬ 
tained a 24-hour vigil at his bed¬ 
side for nearly three weeks. 
Meanwhile, the five other candi¬ 
dates were interviewed for the 
scholarship. But the final choice 
fell on Edvi'ard. He recovered by 
what was described as a “modern 
miracle.” 


London Airport now has a 
special telephone exchange—Sky- 
port. 

ON THE MARK 

Members of the Kent Small 
Bore, Rifle Association have put 
up an unbeatable world record. 
Every member in a team of 20 
scored ten bulls out of ten. 


Slow but sure 



At the J.omloii Zoci, Laksluiii, a 
fimr-yenr-nlil liaby cli'iili.int, is 
learning to walk up nnil tinwn the 
20 steps loading In the eltqdiantb’ 
rntnjxnind. , ■ 

Five of every six niotor vehicles 
examined af the , Ministry of 
Transport's testing station at Hen¬ 
don during a three-month period' 
were not fully roadworthy. 

CniEDREN’S STORE 
Moscow is to have a nine- 
storey departmental store cater¬ 
ing for the needs of children. It 
will be called the Children’s 
World. 


The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh are to pay a State visit 
to Copenhagen in the Spring of 
1957. 

B.E.A. arc to extend their heli¬ 
copter service between London 
Airport and the South Bank until 
the end of June. 

BRITISH T V VANS FOR RUSSIA 

Russia is to buy two outside- 
broadcasting television vans from 
the Marconi Company. 

An L.C.C. course on atomic 
energy is being held at evening 
classes at Eltham, south-east 
London. 

NATIONAL ANTHEM WANTED 

A prize of £100 is being offered 
for a Gold Coast National 
Anthem. Musicians have been in¬ 
vited to submit original composi¬ 
tions to the Gold Coast Musical 
Association. 

A pipe 750 miles long is being 
laid from the northern Caucasus 
to supply Moscow with natural 
gas. 

Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott’s 
home near Melrose, is lo be re¬ 
stored by the Historic Buildings 
Council for Scotland. 

ANIMAL PASSENGERS 

One passenger in every seven 
passing through London Aiiport 
last year was an animal. No fewer 
than 480,937 animals and birds 
were handled by the R.S.P.C.A.’s 
Animal Hostel at the airport. 

' Norton Pool, a 260-acre reser¬ 
voir near Bro''A'nhills, Stall'ord- 
■shire, is to be converted into an 
aquatic sports centre. 

The British motor industry had 
a record output of 1,240,000 cars, 
trucks, and buses last year. 'Phi-S 
was 200,000 more than 1954. 

Spain is to have a synthetic 
rubber-manufacturing plant at 
Miranda del Ebro, with an esti¬ 
mated output of 8000 tons of 
rubber a year. 



Harrow’s weather man 

Among tlic gardens in King’s Way, at Harrow in Middlesex, 
is a one-man wcatlier station^ fun by 19-year-old Peter Ball. 
Weather study has been his hobby for four years, and 
Peter’s forecast for the summer is “ Beware of .Tuly,” 
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Riding near London 

A few last instructions, and then mem- 
l>crR of a riding school at Southgate in 
Middlesex will he setting ofl* on another 
ride through Hadley Woods, once 
part of Enfield Chase, where Tudor 
sovereigns hunted. 


BOY COMPOSER 

Recently a. crowded audience in 
a Moscow concert hall sat 
enthralled as 12-year-old Alesha 
Nasedkin played Beethoven’s First 
Piano Concerto with the Moscow 
State Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Alesha, who has been studying 
music since the age of four, is 
already established in the .Soviet 
Union as a performer of excep¬ 
tional promise. He is also mak¬ 
ing his mark as a composer, for 
at the age of nine he had already 
composed a three-act opera. The 
Fisherman and the Fish, based on 
a fairy tale.. A year later .he com¬ 
pleted another opera. The Priest 
and his Workman Baida. ■ 

Away from his music, Alesha is 
very much a normal boy.’, 

ROYAL NaSeS in the 
ANTARCTIC 

A range of mountains, reached 
last November by a party of 
seven Australians from.their base 
at Mawson, is to be named Prince 
Charles Mountains. The range, 
which is between 7000 and 8000 
feet high, lies about 150 miles 
south-east of Mawson, in Mac- 
Robertson Land. 

The naming of the range adds 
another royal title to ■ Antarctica. 
The Australians already have 
Princess Elizabeth Land, Queen 
Mary Land, and King George V 
Land. There is also the Nor¬ 
wegian territory called Queen 
Maud Land. 


Till! PNliY MAKliUS 

Over 506 million coins were 
struck by the Royal Mint in 1954, 
according to the annual report just 
published. They weighed 2470 
tons. Just over half of theni were 
for circulation in the United King¬ 
dom; 14 per cent were for Com¬ 
monwealth countries; and 35 per 
cent for foreign,governments. 

Some 43,737,520 threepenny- 
pieces were issued in that year; 
but no pennies, 1,692,000,000 still 
being in circulation. 

Altogether, it is estimated, 
.5,848,600,000 coins are in circula¬ 
tion in the United Kingdom. Their 
value is £164,050,000. 


SHEEP’S CLOTHING 

An American agricultural col¬ 
lege in New Mexico has been 
fitting flocks of sheep with jackets. 

It is claimed that this improves 
the quality and appearance of 
their wool tremendously by pro¬ 
tecting the fleece frorn damage and 
also from the dirt, twigs, and burrs 
a sheep picks up and which need 
to be removed after shearing. 

It is said that after 75 days the 
fleeces from jacketed animals had 
about 4 lb. loss dirt than usual and 
that they were protected during 
severe storms, so that fewer deaths 
oceurred, especially among the 
older animals. The jaekets have 
zip-fastened pleats so that they can 
be used again by the sheared, and, 
of course, much slimmer sheep. 


SCHOOL BELL WAS A 
SHIP’S BELL 

A clue to the mystery of the 
disappearance of a Grimsby ship 
41 years ago has been provided 
by schoolchildren of Fano, a small 
sandy island off Esbjcrg on the 
coast of Jutland. 

In 1919 a bell was washed up 
with some wreckage on the island, 
and was salvaged by children. It 
was eventually installed in the 
island’s little school and for 35 
years has called the children to 
work. 

The bell carries the inscription 
Orcadcs, Grimsby—1911, and a 
short time ago the children 
thought it would be a good idea 
to try to get to know something 
about how it came to be there in 
the first place. 

A WAR CASUALTY 

Inquiries at Grimsby showed 
that the Orcadcs was a trawler 
built in 1911 by a firm at Selby, 
Yorkshire. Owned by a Grimsby 
firm, she was commissioned by the 
Admirplty during the First World 
War and disappeared in 1915 
when serving as a minesweeper. 
She was presumed to have sunk 
off the Dogger Bank but there was 
no further confirmation. The 
Admiralty notification merely 
stated that she had failed to return 
to port. 

The Grimsby firm has written to 
the children at Fanb to say that 
if the children were willing to re¬ 
turn the bell it would be placed 
in the firm’s offices as a memorial. 


The ON National Handwriting Test 

Prizes Value £500 to be Awarded 

'J’HE great Handwriting Test of 1956, sponsored by CHILDREN’.S 
NEWSPAPER, continues to arouse wide interest; applications 
for Entry-Forms are still flowing in by every post. 

The Test is for all full-time pupils of schools and colleges in Great 
Britain, all Ireland, and the Channel Islands who are under 17. Every 
attempt must be made on the special Entry Form issued only through 
schools—and only on request. There is still time for Form applications 
to be made, and a coupon for the purpose is provided below. 

Each entrant has simply to copy out the Test Passage, given on the 
.Form, in the writing style taught in his or her school, and attach to it 
one of the Tokens printed each week oh the back page of C N. Completed 
entries must be sent in by March 28 in accordance with the rules. 

There are Three Age Groups—under 9, 9 to under 12, and 12 to under 
17—eacli with cash prizes as follows: 

Ist PRIZES 2nd PRIZES 3rd PRIZES 

To the School .. £25 To the School ,, £10 To the School .. £5 

Prize-winning pupil £5 Prize-winning pupil £3 Prize-winning pupil £2 

Also 50 Special Sports Prizes 1000 Fountain-pens 
And 10,000 Awards of Merit 

If you would like to win prizes for your school and yourself, please 
show this announcement to your Teacher, and (unless the school has 
already applied) ask him or her kindly to complete the coupon below 
and send it to C N. 

NOTE TO TEACHERS : The Entry Form contains the Test Passage, 
space for the pupil's cIVoit, and the full rules. It is issued only to schools 
on request. Teachers are asked kindly to assess'the number of forms required 
as closely as passible, and to send for them on this coupon. The supply will 
then be sent free and post free. Last date for form applications is February 29. 

1 To CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Competition Dept., CN I 
I 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). j 

I ;Please send me (free and post free) .. copies of ! 

I the C N National Handwriting Test of 1956 Entry Form for ! 

! my pupils. ■ 

I .. ' PklNClPAL/rORM- I 

j ...""■"iMASTER or MI.STRESS' j 

I School.. ... J 

1 - 1 

j School Address. ! 


1 T/iis coupon may be posted under lid. stamp if sent unsealed I 

L,— ___—:____ 


New recruits 

Five .Tnpanese girls recently started training in London as 
alr-stcwardessos on B.O.A.C.’s Far Eastern rotrles. They 
arc .seen here in traditional kimonos, but soon they trill 
be ■wearing tlicir smart uniforms. 


THE DE-THRONING 
OF BEN MACDHUI 

A weather station is. to operate 
from Ben Maedhui, once thought 
to be the highest peak in the 
British Isles. ' . ■ , 

Many, were the arguments in the 
Highlands' on this burning ques¬ 
tion; but from an Ordnance Sin-, 
voy point set up on the summit 
of Ben Maedhui about the middle 
of last century it was proved con^ 
clusively that this Cairngorms 
peak was 110 feet lower than Ben 
Nevis. 


TRAYS ASTRAY 

Some. JvijiioO wooden trays went 
astray last year in the Northern 
area of the Federation of Wholt- 
saie and Multiple Bakers. Used 
for carrying .cakes .and bread, they 
cost about 10s,'each, so thai about 
.£25,000 worth of the trays are 
' missing. 

These trays are thought to be 
lying about in the area, perhaps 
in church halls, village halls, and 
small grocer’s shops, . and an 
appeal has been made for: their 
'reltirn. 


JliTTY FOR THE COOD 
lAUraiOllU'Ol’ 

The monks of Caldey Island, a 
20-mintite motor-boat trip from 
Tenby. Pembrokeshire,) are to 
make a jetty for their launch 
Lollipop. She runs to Ihe main¬ 
land several times a week wilh the 
produce the monks grow, for the 
community is self-supporting. 

The jetty will be made of three 
concrete barges which will be sunk 
in shallow water and filled with 
stones. 

The 40 monks, who are mostly 
English, French, and Belgian, will 
do all the constructional work 
themselves. 

Known as the “Island of 
Saints ’’ because of its association 
with various religious foundations,' 
Caldey was acquired by a com¬ 
munity of Cistercians from 
Belgium in 1929. 

There were Benedictines here 
before them, but far older than 
either foundation is the Priory 
dating from about 1150. Its church 
is still in use and has a remark¬ 
able loaning tower. 


1I1G(;F,ST BLAST FLRMCIi 
m LLROPli 

The biggest blast furnace in 
Europe is now in operation at Port 
Talbot, Glamorgan. 

' Costing £5,500,000 to build, the 
furnace, which is 242 feet high 
and has a hearth 29 feet nine 
inches in diameter, is capable of 
producing 10,000 tons of iron a 
Week, I 


THE SACK-CARRYING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Brawny men from several 
countries Will meet this year in the 
little Dutch farming town, of Eys 
to decide who is tlic champion 
sack-carrier of the world. 

The idea originated in a chal¬ 
lenge that no one was strong 
enough to carry a 220 lb. sack of 
fertiliser about a thousand yards 
up a steep incline. A farmhand 
of Eys decided to try . his hand, 
and succeeded at his first attempt. 

Later, a . national sack-carrying 
championship on the same lines 
was staged at Eys, and this was 
such a success that it’ was decided 
to hold a world championship 
there this year. 
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IIADIO AND T V 


THE STORY OF JESUS 

New series for Children’s TV 





'Jlic scene siiowing disciples fishing’ in Lake Galilee 


j^CENES were specially filmed in 
Palestine by a B U C camera 
unit for the story, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the weekly series be¬ 
ginning in BBC Children’s T V 
on Sunday. 

This is the Gospel story of 
Christ from His boyhood to death 
and resurrection, told for tele¬ 
vision by Joy Harington, who 
began the work as long ago as 
May last year. It was then that 
Tom Fleming, who takes the part 
of' Jesus the'. Man, went' to the 
TIoly, Land and ■ was filmed in 
Jerusalem and by the Sea of 
Galilee, 


He will be seen hi all eight 
episodes except the first, next 
Sunday, when Jesus the Boy will 
be played by Richard Palmer, a 
.14-year-old lad from Sheen, 
Surrey, who was chosen from the 
hundreds of, schoolboys auditioned 
for the part. , In the Palestine 
scenes other parts were taken by 
local actors. 

. The studio cast at Lime Grove 
includes George Woodbridge as 
Joseph. Among the disciples vyill 
be Andrew (John Glen), James 
(Richard Grant), John (Michael 
Bryant), and Judas (Anthony 
Jacob). 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


National newspaper 
appears today 


FEBRUARY 5, 1666. WHITE¬ 
HALL—Britain has a new official 
newspaper. Today The Oxford 
Gazette, on its 24th issue, appears 
under its new title. The London 
Gazette. 

Its editor is Mr. Henry Miiddi- 
man, who was for a long time 
writer of news letters which circu¬ 
lated news of national events to 
subscribers throughout the country. 

Last year while the Court was at 
Oxford—where it was compelled 
to stay while the Plague raged in 
London — Mr. Muddiman was 


commanded to produce an olficial 
newspaper to keep the nation in¬ 
formed of Royal proclamations 
and official business. 

This Oxford Gazette proved so 
popular and useful, that King 
Charles—who is known to be 
antagonistic to the_ circulation of 
news sheets—has decided that it 
shall be continued. Now that the 
Court has returned to Whitehall, 
the paper’s name has been changed. 

(The London Gazette, published 
every Tuesday and Friday, is still 
the official State publication.) 


New Zealand becomes 
British possession 


FEBRUARY 6, 1840. WAl- 
TANGI, NORTH ISLAND—The 
islands of New Zealand are now 
wilhin the dominions of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and the 
ambition of France to annexe New 
Zealand is defeated. 

Here at Wailangi, on the Bay of 
Islands near the northern tip of 
North Island, 40 Maori chiefs to¬ 
day set their-mark ,to a . Treaty 
under which they recognise British 
sovereignty and accept British 
government; In return they are 
assured of the full and exclusive 
possession of their lands until they 
should be disposed to .sell, them to 
the British Crown. 

The man largely responsible for 
this peaceful settlement between 


Britain and the Maoris is the Rev. 
Henry Williams, who went out to 
New Zealand as a missionary 17 
years ago and became-a close 
friend and adviser of the famous 
chief Hongi—though he never suc¬ 
ceeded in converting him to 
Christianity. 

The Bay of Islands is the site of 
the first British mission founded in 
New Zealand. Here in 1814, a 
little group of Britons—a car¬ 
penter, a flax-dresser, a ropemaker 
and a schoolmaster—were ■ left to 
develop trade with the.Maoris,. ^ 

(Mr. Williams travelled through 
the country visiting the tribes, and 
three months after the Treaty of 
Waitdngi 400 similar treaties were 
signed.) 


Execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots 


STRANGE NOISES 
FROM BIG BEN 

H^ve you heard strange noises 
recently while the chimes of 
Big Ben arc being broadcast?! 
Listeners have been complaining, 
to the B B C about, hammering 
sounds and half-heard voices, and] 
asking whether these interruptipns; 
come from the studio. ■ 

The answer is No. The world’s' 
most famous'clock-is'at pie.s.ent; 
surrounded by scaffolding. The" 
ghostly noises we hear are caused 
during repairs to the tower. 

A B B C engineer tells me that 
these cannot be excluded when 
Big Ben is broadcast “live.” 

“Broadcasting of Big Ben never 
stopped even during the war,” he 
said. “We have always given the 
chimes ‘ live ’ and always will,” 

The microphone, permanently 
lashed to a beam just beneath the 
clock, is connected with a switch 
on, the central control panel at 
Broadcasting House. 

Camera of many uses 

][n a London shop window the 
other day I watched a tele¬ 
vision screen showing a girl mak¬ 
ing ciga.rettes.- And at the back of 
the shop was the girl herself, 
under the lights in front of a 
miniature T V camera. 

This type of camera, made by 
Pye of Cambridge, has all kinds of 
uses. The latest is in' the Hew 
State Opera House in Vienna, 
where it enables the choirmaster 
behind the scenes, and the organist 
in his loft, to see the conductor of 
the orchestra. 

The Pye camera is also being 
used for astronomical observations 
with big telescopes. 

Rugger oil the serecii 

London will be full of Iri,shmen 
on Saturday for the Ireland 
versus England Rugger interna¬ 
tional at Twickenham. 

The entire game will be broad¬ 
cast in the Home Service and also 
televised. Ireland have not won 
at Twickenham since 1948. Of 
the seven games played since then 
England' have won three times, 
Ireland twice, and two games have 
been drawn. 


World’s greatest 
dog sho'tv 

Jt will be a . doggy Saturday for 
BBC viewers on February II. 
The television cameras are to pay 
two visits to Cruft’s Dog Show at 
Olympia. In the afternoon we 
can see champions of many breeds 
while the judging is going on in 
this greatest dog show in the 
world. 

During the evening the final 
judging for the Champion of 
Champions will take place while 
the BBC is transmitting other 
programmes. So it will be specially 
reconstructed for a television 
broadcast a .short time afterwards. 


Midlands ITV 
next week 

Jif EXT week Commercial T V 
starts in the Midlands with 
the opening of the Lichfield 
station on February 17. At Tele¬ 
vision House, London, I was told 
that we may soon -'expect big 
changes in the children’s pro¬ 
grammes. 

While Midland viewers will be 
enjoying some of the established 
favourites for the ^ first time, 
such as Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men and little Noddy, as 1 
mentioned a week or two ago, 
Londoners can look forward to 
several new scries and ■ nevv' 
characters, too. 

New life for £10 

JJavf, you ever thought of pack¬ 
ing your trunks and going to 
live in Australia? In the Younger 
Generation programme. Parade, in 
the Light on Friday, Robert 
Dunnell will present a feature 
called A New Life for £10, which 
is all about the Australian 
Government scheme for families 
emigrating to the other side of the 
world. 

Recordings arc being made in 
the home of a typical English 
family who arc about to leave this 
country. The Australian Broad¬ 
casting Commission is also send¬ 
ing records made of families 
arriving at the other end of the 
journey. 


FEBRUARY 8.1587. FOTHER- 
INGHAY, NORTHAMPTON¬ 
SHIRE—This morning, in the 
Great Hall of Fotheriughay Castle, 
Mary Queen of Scots was be¬ 
headed, having been judged guilty 
of plotting to 
assassinate 
Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. 

The Queen 
of Scots faced 
her execution 
with great 
courage. Late 
last night she 
calmly wrote 
letters and 
disposed of her personal effects. 

To her physician she gave two 
diamonds to, be taken to the 
Spanish Arnbas.sador with a letter 
for King Philip of Spain. One 
diamond was for the Ambassador, 
Don Bonardino de Mendoza; the 
other—the larger one—was for 
King Philip. 

Two hours after midnight she 
wrote ii letter to the. King of 
France in which she asked that her 
servants might be paid out of the 
sum he owed her. 

She slept: three or four hours, 
and when she met the Provost- 
Marshal at the outer door of her 
suite shortly after eight o’clock this- 
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morning she had changed her plain 
grey dress for a regal robe of black 
satin trimmed with velvet. 

Leaning on the arm of the 
officer of the guard she descended 
the great staircase to the Hall 
where a fire of wood was blazing. 
Near it stood the black-draped 
scaffold with the block and axe. 
She ascended it with perfect com¬ 
posure and then, smiling at the 
assembled company, sat down. 

She recited Psalms in Lati.'i. 
When she removed her black robe 
it was seen that she was dressed 
entirely in crimson velvet and 
satin. Her ladies had with them 
crimson sleeves which she slipped 
on before, kneeling and bending 
her head to the block. 

Queen Mary has been 19 years 
in England since her flight from 
Scotland. During that time has 
been implicated in a number of 
plots against Queen Elizabeth, anti 
it is understood that Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s advisers have again and 
again urged her to sign an order 
for the Queen of Scots’ execution. 

DENMARK’T EXAMPLE 

To conform with the new inter¬ 
national standards Denmark has 
undertaken to pull down and re¬ 
place some 40,000 of her present 
road signs. 






TIME IS A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 

to the Australian Flying Doctor 

A radio-telephone call comes through. 

A child is ill on a far-off cattle station. 

The Flying Doctor at Alice Springs 
, must fly over miles of trackless desert 
, to save its life 

MOM TUAN 50 SUPER NEWMARK 
WATCHES TO CHOOSE FROM! 

' Start savittg up for oho 
V, or ask for one for 
your birthday, ; 

1500C. The famous 
NEWMARK '52' 
in smart chrome 
cushion case. 

Gilt figures end 
/lands, padded 

leather strap, 

39y6tl. 

Write for full colour catalogue and name of nearest 




UNBREAKABLE GLASS * IN CHROME OR 
GOLDEN FINISH * AT LEADING 
JEWELLERS EVERYWHERE ’ 

MIWMARK 

CRESCENT MODELS OetvW/Pfa 61/3 to 108/- 

Ot/ier models from 39/6 
English Made 

Unconditionally Guaranteed. 

stockist to Louis Newmofk Ltd., Parley Way, Croydon 



Ernest Thomson 
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J LisT outside Reading is the 
Mtiseiim of English Rural 
Life. It looks out across the foot¬ 
ball and hockey pitches of React¬ 
ing University, of which it forms 
a part,' and it is one of the most 
fascinating museums in the land. 

Anybody handy : at making 
things will particularly enjoy, see¬ 
ing how thc'hundreds of dill'erent 
tools and implements of English 
farming life were made by local 
craftsmen. Some are rough and 
ready; others are examples of won¬ 
derful skill and patience. But 
every, one has been grasped, 
handled, lifted, or thankfully put 
down at the end of thc day by 
English men and women of earlier , 
times. 

WORK FOR Atr. 

It is not so long since thc 
maj'ority of people got their living, 
directly or indirectly, from thc 
land. Even the towns were largely 
markets for thc collection and sale 
of country produce; and in every 
. village and hamlet there wore men 
who made not only wagons and 
ploughs, and the hundred and one 
implements for farming, but thc 
cups and cooking pots, and the 
cliccsc-prcsscs and mousetraps for 
the farmer and his men. 

This museum gives you a picture 
of the life nearly all our, ancestors 
led, made up of the things they 
used and wore smooth with their 
toil-hardened hands. 

am; easy to see 

Except for the carts and wagons, 
which are outside, everything is 
displayed in five rooms on the 
ground floor. There is no glass 
between thc eye and the object, 
but on the first page of thc guide 
you buy at the entrance there is 
this request: Please do not touch 
any exhibit (some are attached to 
hurglar alarms and it will cause 
inconvenience if these arc set off). 

No doubt every museum has to 
guard against souvenir collectors, 
but this seemed a rather nice way 
of putting it. 

In thc entrance hall is a selection 
illustrating farming. There arc 
various ploughs showing develop¬ 


ment from the Middle Ages to thc 
l9th century. Indeed village 
ploughwfights . wero' still, to be 
found at work until a few years 
ago, although ploughs have been 
made in factories for 150 years. 
Generations of craftsmen made 
the present-day tractor .plough 
possible. 

When wc come to. Sowing we 
find that familiar process has 


All this you will see in the exhibits 
at Reading. 

Then comes Harvesling. . Before 
the reaper and binder and the 
combine-harvester of . today, a 
scythe was lised for cutting thc 
corn; before that, the much 
smaller sickle, with which it took 
a. man ten hdufs to. cut one acre. 

Threshing was done with flails 
to separate the grain from the ear. 
Then it had to he tossed in the air 
to let thc.chaft' blow away. 

DilTercnt parts of the country^ 
with varying soils,' had their own 
particular patterns of thc same 


Outfit for a dairy, including a 
shovcI-Iikc curd-breakcr 

changed to a great extent. Before 
the drill (which drops the seed 
and then covers it) came into 
general use, the sower had the 
seed in a bag sinng to his chest 
and then strode across the field, 
casting thc seed in front and to 
the side with alternate, semi-cir¬ 
cular sweeps of his fists. His hands 
had to go in and out of the bag 
with a rhythm carefully timed 
with the strides of his feet to make 
sure the seed was evenly distri¬ 
buted; and he had to walk straight. 
SCARING THE BIRDS 
The field then offered a glorious 
free lunch for all the birds in the 
neighbourhood until the seed 
began to sprout. So small boys 
and girls were hired for a penny or 
so a day to scare birds away with 
rattles or anything else they could 
think of. Many ’ a farmer's boy 
started his career as one of these 
crow-starvers, as they were called. 


What you would have seen in a blacksmith’s forge; and some of thc fine wrought 
ironwork made there. The bellows come from Horsham, Sussex 


implement. For instance, there is 
a clay spade on view, specially de¬ 
signed so that thc soil would stick 
to it as little as possible. 

Not only was the same tool 
made in different ways but it often 
had dilfcrent local names. Take 
the awner, for instance, which re¬ 
moved the awn or beard from 
barley and oats. It was also called 
Hummclcr, Foltcring Iron, Jumper, 
Chumper, Kosher, Filer, Aveicr, 
and Nailer. 

Room 2, devoted to household 


Wagon wheel from Berkshire or Buckinghamshire with thc tools that 
were used by the wheelwright who made it ■ 

would have had to go without 
some necessity of life. 

In Room 3 vve come to Crafts 
—and incidentally these are re¬ 
minders of all thc surnames which 
come from the men who followed 
such crafts—Wainwright (wagon- 
maker). Arkwright (box-maker). 
Ploughwright, Cartwright, and so 
on. 

VILLAGE SOCIETIES 
There is also a fine collection 
of Friendly Society Emblems. 
These call up pictures of the life 
Thomas Hardy used to write about 
when each village would have its 
own society to provide sickness 
and old age' benefits. And caclt 
had its own sign, usually made oi 
brass. There would be a grand 
procession round the village, fol¬ 
lowed by, a dinner, once a year. 
The procession was often led by a 
band and each member carried a 
pole with the club emblem on the 
top, with banners, rosettes, and 
garlands of flowers. 

In a small space this museum 
gives you a wonderful picture of 
thc busy, bustling life led by our 
forefathers. A. V. I. 

(T/ie Miixe/i/n of English Rural 
Life is open, from May to Octo¬ 
ber, Tuesday—Saturday 10-30 —5. 
Sunday 2-30 — 5; and from Novem¬ 
ber to April on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons only 2-30 — 5.) 


gear, displays everything for cook¬ 
ing in brass, iron, copper, and 
pottery. Keeping the brass and 
copper bright kept the children 
busy. Pewter pots were scoured 
with sand by twisting a handful 
round and round inside. 

Then there arc cases showing 
gills' work when the day was done 
—spinning, weaving, and glove¬ 
making. There can never have 
been a dull moment. Everybody 
was doing something from morn¬ 
ing to night. Otherwise they 


Farm wagons as old as this are becoming hard to collect. Design of When television cameras paid a visit to Reading Museum the staff gave a display of separating chaff from grain 

these fine vehicles varied with different localities with an early type of winnowing fan 
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John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London , E C 4 
FEBnUAUY 11 .1936 

THINKING OF 
SPRING 

Oh! roses and lilies are fair 

to see; ■. 

But the wild bluebell is the 

flower for me. 

A t this time of year we think 
of bluebells and prim¬ 
roses as a pleasure in store but 
still rather remote. But unless 
people can be persuaded not 
to dig them up by the roots 
they will become a pleasure 
even more remote. 

According to Mr. E. M. 
Nicholson, Director of the 
Nature Conservancy, bluebells 
and primroses are dying out 
near some of our big cities and 
towns. 

“ If people do not stop tak¬ 
ing them up by the roots,” he 
says, “it will soon be quite 
difficult to find a real carpet of 
them.” 

It is a warning every one of 
us should heed; the Spring¬ 
time glory of the woodlands is 
in our keeping. 

THAT MAIIK TAl'lIiY SPIHIT 

^SKED by the Kent Youth 
Employment Service 
how she liked her new job, a 
girl replied: 

“Very well, thank you. The 
working conditions are- most 
congenial, the pay is terrible, 
and the hours arc shocking, 
but apart from the last two 
items I like it very much.” 

She would seem to be a 
disciple of Mark Tapley, the 
jovial ostler in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. He had “a wish 
to come out strong under cir¬ 
cumstances as would keep 
other men down.” Even when 
he was very ill he admitted 
only to being “ floored for the 
present—but jolly.” 


UPS AND DOWNS ALL 
THE TIME 

Vyii certainly make some of 
’ ' our words work overtime. 
Take up and down for instance. 

A mother says to her daughter: 
“I don’t like all this dressing 
up,” and proceeds to give her a 
dressing-down. Then both of 
them wash up the dishes while 
father washes the car down. 

.A man who is run down is 
unlikely to win a race; but he 
may finish as a'riinncr-up. 

A friend who is getting up a 
dance asks if he can put us down 
for a ticket. Told to “Hiirry 
up ” with a job, we get down to 
it—and then down tools before 
.settling down for,the evening.- 
We 'look up a reference, v.'c 
wake up, we make up, wc pay 
up. We could go on and on, but 
now perhaps it is up to us to dry 
up, lest the reader get fed up. 



The Motherland in 
Antarctica 

CtT.NES very difTcrent from.the 
■ frozen wastes around them 
will adorn the walls of the Aus¬ 
tralian Antarctic Expedition's 
huts. Following a request, the 
Travel and Holidays Association 
have given them ten coloured 
Coine to Britain posters. 

It is pleasant to think of the 
explorers getting relief from the 
monotony of Antarctica’s eternal 
snows by contemplating the 
gentle colours of their green and 
pleasant Motherland. 


Spring in the air 


Thiidc on These Things 

Ct. Paul, writing to the Chris- 
tians at Corinth, speaks about 
the Christian life as being like a 
race. He reminds them of the 
athletes in , the games. They 
train hard in order that they may 
win. St. Paul says that he trains 
his body as an instrument of 
God’s will. 

Such training and self- 
discipline is necessary for us all. 
That is one reason why wc keep 
Lent. The six weeks before 
Easier arc a special period of 
training for Christian people. 

We spend more time at our 
prayers and in reading the Bible, 
and at church. We give up 
luxuries such as sweets, going to 
the cinema, or whatever it may 
be, and wc give the money wc 
save to some good cause, such as 
the Church overseas. 

We train and discipline our¬ 
selves so that we may the better 
love and serve God. O. R. C. 



A young Iamb takes a look 
round a bright new world. 


A RAINBOW IN THE SKY 
TX/Ty heart leaps up when I 
behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began ; 
So it is nov/1 am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 
Or let me die! 

ironlsworfh 


THEY SAY . .. 

IQan yoil, climb? 


TliiiTy Years Ago 

F/oni the Children^x Newspaper^ 
February U, 1926 

At last one of our great Allies 
^ in the war has settled her 
war debt to us. That is to say, 
Italy has made a definite promise 
as to what and when she will 
pay. 

What-,she is going to pay is 
le.ss than one-sixth of what she 
owes, but as hitherto neither she 
nor France has paid anything at 
all we are quite pleased about it! 
Her debt is 600 million pounds, 
and as we had to borrow the 
money to lend to her wc are pay¬ 
ing income tax at the rate of six¬ 
pence in the pound to meet the 
interest on the loan. Now Italy 
has promi.scd to pay a penny of 
our sixpence for the next 62 
years, and we are to go on pay¬ 
ing the other fivepence! 


THE FLOOR OF IIEAVE.N 

CiT, .lessica: look how the floor 
of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of 
bright gold; 

There's not the smallest orb 
which thou beholdest 

But in his motion like an angel 
sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed 
cherubims ; 

Such harmony is in immortal 
souls, 

But, whilst this muddy vesture 
of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we 
cannot hear it. 

Shakespeare 


I 4. How many stars and 
I stripes has the United | 

I States Flag? | 

I 5. What does “D.V.” mean? I 

I 6. What wood was mostly t 
j ' u.sed to make the t 

t famous English long I 

J bow? I 

J Answers on page 12 | 

-f-f-f-f+t-f-f-fV+'f-f-t-f f 

Out and About 

/^EOKGE Meredith, in a poem 
called the Thrush in Feb¬ 
ruary, wrote; 

lie sings me, out of Winter's 
throat. 

The young time with the life 
ahead. 

And, as the thrush improves 
his song, so do several of our 
most faithful singers. The 
weather must be bad indeed 
when they are all silent these 
lengthening days, though the 
sudden changes between wintry 
and Spring-like conditions should 
remind us, on our walks, of the 
poet’s impression of the singing 
thrush. 

The wild music is a welcome 
to the new life of Spring, though 
winter is not yet over. 

C. D. D. 


OUll IIOMELAP 


Sunlight and shadow 
in Sudbury, SulTolk 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Charles Lamb wrote; Not 
many sounds in life exceed in 
interest a knock at the door. 


CALLING TO SPRING 

XJark! the hours are softly 
calling 

Bidding Spring arise. 

To listen to the raindrops falling 
From the cloudy skies., 

To listen to Earth’s weary voices, 
Louder every day. 

Bidding her no longer linger 
On her charmed way ; 

But hasten to her task of beauty 
Scarcely yet begun. 

Adriaitfe A. Procter 



Sailor in the Antarctic to a man 
at the foot of a iaiiiter, who 
happened to he Sir Edmund Hillary 

LJumility is a' virtue, in my 
opinion — particularly iu 
party leaders. 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 

T MUST not always talk about 
myself to the world, Let me 
be simple and modest. 

Hr. Albert Schweitzer 

^iiE real future of television 
lies in opening to everyone 
the door on the living world. 

Sir fan Jacob, 
Director-General of the BBC 

i QUIZ CORNER J 

1 1. Which modern British I 
artist is famous for his | 
paintings of horses? J 

I 2. Is Gla.sgow or Edinburgh t 
the largest city in J 
Scotland? f 

i 

3. What is the highest score j 
in Test Match cricket, t 
when was it made, and 
by what batsman? 



February 12 

Charles Darwin (1809-18821. 
Naturalist and thinker. His great 
book T h 0 
Origin of 
Species, pro- 
f o u n d 1 y 
altered man’s 
Ideas on 
creation, by 
establishing 
the then re¬ 
volutionary 
theory of 
evolution. 

February 13 

Lord Randolph Churchill 
(1849-1895). Politician. Father 
of Sir Winston Churchill, who 
ha's written his biography. He 
was a pioneer of Tory dcmoc- 
lacy and for a time held office 
as Secretary of State for India 
and also Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

February 14 

Rev. Sir Neville Mildmay 
(1865-1955). Secretary of the 
Vancouver Navy League and 
founder of its training ship for 
boy.s. His daughter, Audrey 
Mildmay, the singer, was co¬ 
founder of Glyndebourne Opera 
with her husband, John Christie. 
February 15 

Sir Ernest, Shackleton (1874- 
1922). Exploi'cr. A lieutenant 
ill- the 190! expedition under 
Captain Scott, ho . commanded, 
the British Anl’arclic Expedition 
1907-9, climbed Mount Erebus, 
was the first to reach the south 
magnetic pole, and got within 97 
miles of the South Pole. He led 
two more Antarctic expeditions, 
but died aboard The Quest while 
at South Georgia. 

February 16 

G. M. Trevelyan (1876). Dis¬ 
tinguished historian and member 
of the Order of Merit. Of the 
many history books he ha.s 
written the most widely known 
is his English Social History, a 
brilliant, compact, and readable 

survey covering six centuries. 

^ ' . 

February 17 

Monsignor Ronald Knox 
(1888). A scholar and dignitary 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
and a prolific and witty writer. 
In 1945 he made a modern trans¬ 
lation of the Nev/ Testament and 
has recently published a trans¬ 
lation of the whole Bible. 

February 18 

Alessandro Volta (1745-1827).. 

A Professor of 
; N a t u r a 1 
' Philosophy 
at the Uni¬ 
versity of 
Padua he was 
a great pion¬ 
eer of elec¬ 
trical science. 
The volt, a 
measurement 
of electro¬ 
motive force, is named after him. 

CORRECTION 

William II of Germany was 
the son, not the husband, of a 
daughter of Queen Victoria, as. 
stated in C N for January 21. 


Italian physicist. 
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LONDON ZOO ARTIST 



The paintings seen in many of the animal cages and houses at the 
London Zoo are tlic work of Mr. George Gammon. In the 32 years 
that Mr. Gammon has been at the Zoo he has made many friends 
among the animals. Above, two members of the Lizard house watch 
him redecorate their home. Below, Mr. Gammon works on some of 
the panels which are to be fixed on the cages. , 



J?i;w schoolboy Rugby players 
have had as much senior club 
experience as Keith Rimmer, 18- 
yeai'-old captain of the Park High 
School XV and a regular member 
of Birkenhead Park’s senior side. 
He made his debut for the famous 
north-west club against Black- 
heath when only 15 and has since 
played against most leading clubs. 

In a recent busy week : he 
played full-back for Cheshire 
Schoolboys against Lancashire', 
centre for his, school in a local 
grammar school “derby” game, 
and full-back for Birkenhead Park 
against Bradford. 

Not recommended 

J)r. Jim MuRPiiy-O’CoNX'OR is 
believed to have established a 
new Irish record number of points 
for goal-kicking at Rugby—with a 
Soccer style of kicking. As a youth 
he found that kicking a greasy 
ball with the toe of his boot did 
not make for accuracy; so having 
played some Soccer he began 
kicking with his instep. But Dr. 
Murphy-O’Connor does not re¬ 
commend his method to all 
players, as the average person 
would not achieve the length. His 
power comes from his unusually 
long legs—he is 6 feet 5 inches. 


Keeping fit 



Margaret Edwards hopes to be 
one of Uritain’s Olympic SM'im- 
iners. Despite a back injury, she 
keeps \ip her training, even during 
breaks at schooi. 


STAMP ALBUM 


51-YEAR-OLD bank manager 
who still competes in 
marathon races and runs.20 miles 
or so before breakfast every day 
except Sundays is Leslie Barker 
of Auckland. Just 25 years ago 
he came third in an eight-mile 
race, and recently he was compet¬ 
ing again, and taking only 40 
seconds longer. In 30 years of 
running he has covered about 
135,000 miles.' 


Strong young man 



Reginald Biandon of New Cross, 
J.ondon, can already put the 811). 
Vveight over 20 feet, though he is 
only nine. 

Farewell to a 

great bowler 

5itx Johnston, the Australian 
left arm bowler, has been 
forced into retirement at the age 
of 34, owing to an injured knee. 
A man who brought a smile into 
the game, even during the most 
tense Test Match situation. Bill 
Johnston was a great favourite 
both on and of! the field. Ho 
played in 40 Tests, and took more 
than 100 wickets in those matches. 
He toured England on two 
occasions -(1948 and 1953), and 
also played in four of the Tests 
during the last M.C.C. tour of 
Australia. We shall miss his big, 
cheery figure when the Australians 
visit us this summer. 

■yiNOO Mankad, the Indian Test 
cricketer, is one of the only 
three cricketers to score 2000 runs 
and take 100 wickets in Test 
.cricket. Wilfred Rhodes (York¬ 
shire and England) and Keith 
Miller (Australia) are the only 
other players to achieve this feat. 


'piiE news that John Landy is 
running again means that 
Australia now has two great milcrs, 
for Franz Stampfl, the famous 
athletics coach, believes that 
Mervyn Lincoln, a schoolteacher 
at Stawell High School, Victoria, 
is capable of breaking Landy’s 
world mile record. 

Mervyn used to receive his 
coaching instructions through the 
post, but now he comes to Mel¬ 
bourne to get his coaching first¬ 
hand and to compete in races. 
When Landy and Lincoln met re¬ 
cently Landy vats within six tenths 
of a second of his world record 
and Lincoln within six tenths of a 
second of a four-minute mile. 

Jn 1952 the Golf. Foundation 
launched a scheme to provide 
boys and girls with lessons in the 
game. Since then more than 7000 
young .people from 237 schools 
throughout the country have had 
their first golf lessons. 

Rector joins in 

village Soccer team of 
Christchurch, Cambridge, were 
just beginning a match when the 
Rev. Thomas Hurdle came out 
of his nearby church. “Come on, 
Rector,” called the captain, “we’re 
one short.” The Rector borrowed 
some boots and a jersey—and 
scored with his first kick. 

JJ’r.w squash rackets players can 
have had a more meteoric rise 
to world prominence than the 21- 
ycar-old Egyptian, 1. Amin, who 
won the British amateur cham¬ 
pionship recently to become the 
youngest-cver holder of this title. 
Experts see in him a worthy suc¬ 
cessor to his Egyptian predeces¬ 
sors F. D. .Amr Bey and Mah¬ 
moud Karim. 

Rugby League cup 

Qatorday is a red-letter day for 
followers of Rugby l.eague, 
for the first round games in the 
Challenge Cup competition are to 
be played. In addition to fhc 30 
senior professional clubs there 
will be two amateur clubs who 
have fought their way through fhc 
qualifying rounds. The Rugby 
League Cup Final will be at Wem¬ 
bley Stadium on April 28. 


MACHINE WHICH IS 
360 FEET LONG 

The biggest newsprint manu¬ 
facturing machine in the world is 
now being assembled in Sweden 
—which is, of course, one of the 
greatest exporters of pulp for 
-paper-making, produced from the 
timber obtained from her exten¬ 
sive forests. 

The new machine is 360 feet 
long and can produce 2000 feet of 
newsprint a minute, or 300 tons 
every 24 hours. 


PORTUGAL PLANNING 
TV SERVICE 

Portugal has just started a 
scheme to raiSc the necessary 
money to equip and maintain a 
television service. 

The Portuguese Government is 
to provide one third of the capital 
required, independent broadcasting 
companies another third, and 
public subscription the remainder. 
The equivalent of at least 
£1,000,000 will be needed to start 
with. 



mOWER. LANDS 


WE RED CROSS 


THE RED CROSS WAS FOUNDED IN SWITZERLAND AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS ARE AT GENEVA. TURKEY AND OTHER MOHAMMEDAN 
COUNTRIES WHICH ARE SIGNATORIES TO THE CONVENTION USE THE RED 
CRESCENT AS A SYMBOL, AND ISRAEL USES THE RED STAR OF DAVID, 
A COLLECTION OF THESE STAMPS MAKE AN ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY. 



THEY LOOK AL/KE 


BUT Took again! 


NEW ZEALAND HAS ALREADY 
SLIGHTLY ALTERED THE DESIGNS 
OF SOME OF HER NEW STAMPS. 
ON SALE THERE ONLY SINCE 
1953.THE SIZE OF THE VALUE 
HAS SINCE BEEN INCREASED 
0NTHE IV 2 d.ond 6 d. VALUES. 



THE SUMMIT OF ADAMS PEAK—HIGHEST 
MOUNTAIN IN CEYLON-IS SAID TO BEAR- 
THE IMPRINT OF A GIANT FOOT. 
HINDUS BELIEVE IT WAS LEFT BY THE 
GOD SIVA. BUDDHISTS CLAIM IT WAS 
MADE BY BUDDHA. AND MOHAMMEDANS . 
THINK IT MARKS THE SPOT WHERE 


AD.AM STOOD ON ONE LEG FOR 


YEARS TO ATONE FOR HIS SIN. 
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liOW BEILS WILL 
^ lUMLAGAM: 

Bow Bells, which have not rung 
from ,their steeple since'an air 
raid in 1941, may be ringing'tlicrc 
again before the end of the year. 

' Work is to start on, repairing 
the steeple of St. Mary-le-Bo\v, 
'Chcapsidc, burnt out during an 
■air raid, so that the bells can be 
hung as soon as possible. The 
Lord Mayor of London has 
l.riinchcd an appeal for £150,000 
to help to* pay the cost. 

The new bells arc to be recast 
tiom the metal of the old onc.s. 
Tiicsb have been stored since 1941 
in the Whitechapel foundry where 
they were first made when Sir 
Christopher Wren rebuilt the 
church after the Great Fire of 
London in 1666. 

Wien’s bells were recast and 
rung again_ on June 4, 1762, the 
birthday of George III. It was 
only 75 years ago that two more 
were added to Wren’s original ten. 
It is hoped the new peal will be 
ringing before next Lord Mayor’s 
Day. 

COCKNEY TKADITION 

But Bow Bells were already 
famous in the 14th century, and 
the church itself was built in the 
reign , of William the Conqueror. 
It was called Ic-Bow because it 
vsas the first London church to bo 
built on stone bows or arches. 

Tradition used to say that the 
true Cockney, or Londoner, was 
born within sound of Bow Bells, 
For centuries, London was small 
enough for this to be true. But 
nowadays, when comparatively 
few London residents can live 

within hearing of Bow steeple, 
untold millions of people have 
been born within sound of these 
famous twelve bells. 

For, since 1925, except for a 
short time during the war, the 
B B C has used a recording of 
liicir chimes as interval signal. 

And no doubt, when they arc 

restored to their belfry, this happy 
pea! will bo broadcast far and 

wide across the world—a joy for 
all to hear. 



Olh-TllAE SHEFFIELD ‘ 
VlEbhEECiW cmwd. 
T0MCI7/tWSHAW, 
WOMHlS SECONbF.H. 
CUF>(AE6/tL II YEARS 
AFTER HlS FIRST..' 
L IVOfkES /g96 
V. £l/SRro/V /^07, 



0 - V T C- A 

ER y'coi-l 

I AM GRtfFITH MOaUAN § \ 


Sporting Flashbacks 


k To'WRSTQKc Id LLAMlMOhNO 
CHURCHYARB C^.WAL^S) 

CLAIMS ON BEHALF OF THE 
MAN IT Commemorates, 

. GRIFFITH M0I?6AN. 

THAT HE m A I2-MIL6 RACE 
IN 53 MINUTES 
Tm HarmALLEb By 
SUCH ddEAT mEClHRUHHEKS 
AS Pma ANbZATOPEK ) 

The inscription ftv 

WetSH) REAbS i. 

"IN MEMORY OF 
cSriffith Morgan ... 

WHO OlEb IN THE YEAR 
1737 AT37TeARS0FA<SE. 

HEWASACREATRUNNER 
WHObEFEATtOONENAMEb 

prince OF SEOWASH PARISH _ _ 

INARACEOF 12 MILES,WHICH HE COMPLETEO IN 7 MINUTES VIITHMTHE HOUR 




-FORMER Bolton 

WANOSRE/RS ■ 
GOALRSEPEH- , 

WASPiCREti 
To PLAY FOR , 
WALES 
After the 
iNTemrmL 
MATCH HAb 
STAIRTELA 
-I908 . 
The ORIGINAL 
CHOICE, L.R. 
ROOSE. WAS 
' iNJUREb BEFORE 
HALFTIME ANBTHE . 
WELSH F.A. HAb 
, EuaiANO’S PERMISSION 
To FlELb A SUBSTITUTE 
IFTHEYCOULBFINOONE 

'TNEyFOUNbbAmSMd 

mSPRESEHrASASPSCrArHR 


THE QUEEN TO VISIT THE LEPERS 


What is believed to be the first 
visit of a reigning British 
sovereign to a big leper settle¬ 
ment will occur on February 9 
when the Queen goes to the Oji 
River Settlement in Eastern 
Nigeria. 

I.ying on the high road between 
Enugn and Onitsha, the Oji River 
Settlement is set in a countryside 
not unlike some of the wilder 
parts of Scotland. 

Over the entrance is the sign of 
Toe H, for many of the workers 
have gone there under the inspira¬ 
tion of that great organisation. 
Almost immediately inside is a 


IIIIDDHISM’S 2500 YliAUS 

Buddhists all over tlic world will 
this year celebrate the 2500th anni¬ 
versary of the Enligittcnment, or 
Nirvana, of Buddha (tlic word 
Buddha means the Wise or En¬ 
lightened one). 

To mark this event, tlic Govern¬ 
ment of India has invited archi¬ 
tects and sculptors all over the 
world to compete in designing a 
monument to their great teacher. 
It will be set up in an open space 
surrounded by forest on one of the 
highest spots in New Dcllii. 


little chapel built in simple African 
brick. 

There arc some 3000 patients at 
Oji River, but a visitor might 
hardly notice any of them in the 
wide-spreading tract of country 
enclosed within the settlement 
boundaries. Leprosy patients arc 
not now segregated in groups but 
live normal lives in their own 
villages, coming to the clinic for 
treatment at stated intervals. 

The Oji River villages arc com¬ 
posed of rows of thatched African 
huts built like any other village 
except that the houses are more 
orderly and look cleaner. Each 
morning the patients go out to 
work in their gardens, for they 
grow their own food and they 
cook their evening meals. Once a 
week the patients attend the clinic, 
in turn, for their tablets. 

A long line, men on one side 
and women on the other, wait 
smiling and joking for their dose 
and have the entry made in the 
book. They must take it with a 
glass of water from the orderly 
in order to prevent the smuggling 
of the tablets. So great is the 
faith in them that they are be¬ 
lieved to be a “cure-all” and 
fetch a high price outside the 
settlement. 


Most of the patients at Oji 
River have only a slight spot on 
the skin, and hundreds of them 
leave the settlement cured after a 
year’s treatrnent. But the Oji 
River hospital also has some of 
the worst cases of leprosy, includ¬ 
ing old people who have delayed 
being treated and who must be 
confined to hospital wards. 

Nevertheless, leprosy is being 
conquered in Nigeria, and Oji 
River is a fine example of co¬ 
operation between British and 
Nigerian skill and service in the 
victory over disease. 


SlMWJi GYMMSTICS 

All boys and girls who arc keen 
to become skilful gymnasts will be 
interested in a new booklet in the 
Know The Game series—Simple 
Gymnastics (Educational Pro¬ 
ductions, 2s.). 

With the aid of well-drawn dia¬ 
grams and easily understood in¬ 
structions, wc are led from such 
simple games as Lift Wrestle, in 
which each contestant seeks to 
catch and lift the other, to those 
spectacular movements on the 
beam, vaulting horse, and so on, 
to which so many of ns aspire. 


The Children's Newsfiofter, February If, I9S6 

UMBRELLAS ON 
PARADE 

The National Federation of Um¬ 
brella Manufacturers arc 'to hold 
their first fashion show at Gros- 
venor House in London on 
February 15. 

The neatly-rolled umbrella is 
looked on in many countries as a 
symbol of the typical Englishman, 
but every fashionable woman also 
carries an umbrella, and at Gros- 
venor House the latest styles, 
colours, materials, and handles 
will be on view. 

Jonas Hanway, who died in 
1786, was the first Englishman to 
carry an umbrella regularly,, brav¬ 
ing the insults and, pelting of 
London coachmen and sedan 
chairmen who regarded his strange 
contrivance as a threat to their 
livelihood. 

MARK OF ROYALTY 

The umbrella, however, had ap¬ 
peared long before this; in China 
and Egypt as long ago as 
2000 H.C., when it served, of 
course, as a sunshade. Later it 
became a mark of rank, used only 
by kings; there is an ancient carv¬ 
ing of an Assyrian king carrying 
one as he leads his troops, into 
battle. The umbrella came to 
Northern Europe via Greece, 
Rome, and Turkey—and it came 
to stay. 

It was Tweedledum who re¬ 
marked to Alice that it would not 
rain under his large umbrella. 
When she pointed out that it 
might rain outside, he replied: “It 
may—if it chooses, we’ve no ob¬ 
jection.” And that is the view of 
most people who have an um¬ 
brella “put away for a rainy day.” 

ON THE FARM AT SCHOOL 

A small farm' will have its place 
ill a new £100,000 school to be 
built at East Leake, Nottingham-, 
shire. 

Adjoining the main school block 
there'will be a farmyard with 
dcep-littcr poultry houses, cattle 
stalls, and pigsties. Eventually, 
300 scholars will be housed in the 
school and they will have charge 
of the animals and birds. 


THE LION OF ST MARK—new picture-version of G. A, Henty’s thrilling story (7) 



Shut up in a small stone hut, U'raiicis noticed Later the guard returned, thinking he had The exile told Francis that he was going to Corfu 
that the guard wlio brought his meals, a talkative dropped his dagger. ITc was a dull sort of to hiiiig PolaniV daughters here, and make 
fellow, carried a stiletto in his belt. If he could person, and the hoy easily convinced him that Maria his wife, “ and then I will show you how I 
get hold of it, Francis thought, he might be Ida knife was not in ibc cell. Alone, Francis treat those who cross my path,” be said. “You 
able to use it to free himself from the chains found that the soft iron of the manacles yielded %vill wish yourself dead a thousand times hcfoic 
on his wrists and ankles, lie told the guard . to the steel point. Patiently he worked, and had death comes to you,” Francis tried to spring on 
that a beautiful girl was passing outside, and made some impression when he heard two men the villain, but he had forgotten his chains and 
while the man was looking* out of the window, approaching and hid the dagger. They said they fell. Ruggiero laughed and ordered the guards 
he stealthily drew the. dagger from its sheath, had come to take him to Ruggiero Mocciiigo. to take the boy away'. 


Back in his cell, Francis worked furiously. ITc 
was now more concerned with the safety of Maria 
and her sister than with his own fate. He had 
formed the bold plan of stowing away in Rug¬ 
giero’s ship and going to Corfu. At last he freed 
himself, from the chains and rattled them to 
r.tt rac t the a ttontion of the guard, hoping he would 
open the door. lie had an idea for making this 
rather stupid man umAultingly aid his escape. 


How docs Fraiicis plan to deal witli the unsnspccting guard? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Hewspaper, February II, 1956 

Continuing- 



My sister Nessa and /, and 
Brace, our guardian, are staying 
with friends in, Derbyshire, John, 
the son of the house, takes us into 
the hills to an old lead mine, the 
entrance to which, is blocked up. 
IVe try to make a Iwlfi ht the rock, 
which John thinks will reveal a 
back way into the cavern. 

6. The Man with Ihc torch 

Tn the days that followed that first 
expedition with John across 
the moors we, seemed to be hfire, 
there, and everywhere, though 
Nessa and I had thought, of 
course, that we would be going out 
each morning to work at that 
narrow “ back entrance ” to Bleak- 
shaw Cavern. 

“Too dangerous,” John had said 
bluntly, when we asked hini why 
we were staying away from it. 
“The one thing we mustn't do is 
—arou.se suspicion.” 

So, though we went out every 
day, it was only now and then that 
we turned our steps in the direc¬ 
tion of Bleakshaw, and the miner’s 
pick and crowbar that were cached 
there in readiness for us to wield 
them. 

Explorations 

But we did a lot of exploring, 
one way and another, and natur¬ 
ally the spots that interested its 
most were the Speedwell, Treak 
Cliff, Odin and Blue John mines. 
All of them were clustered in a 
fairly small triangle, but John took 
a pride in leading us to each by 
a different route, so that we got the 
impression that they were much 
more widely separated than they 
proved to be when we cheeked 
them on Our map. There, a broad 
thumb-print would pretty well 
have blotted out the lot. 

We will always remember otir 
first visit to the best known of the 
Blue John mines. We went to it 
early one morning, before many 
people were about. We had first 
to descend a long wooden gangway 
like a flattened-out staircase, with 
every now and then a steeper- 
pitched section, followed by a 
short landing. 

“Gosh,” said Nes.sa, “I would 
have thought it , would be pitch 
dark, deep under the ground like 
this, wouldn’t you?” 

“It probably was, when the old 
miners first started hacking their , 
way through the rock in search of 
the lead, you know,” John said. 

Solid sunset 

“Well, it certainly isn’t how!” 
said Nessa. . ^ 

There were lots of electric lights 
festooned on the rock walls■ and 
half-hiddcn in crevices and shining 
uptyards from unseen recesses to 
illuminate the uneven roof. 

“Oh, how absolutely super- ■ 
super!” Nessa exclaimed. • . 

We had rounded a corner sud¬ 
denly and found ourselves con¬ 
fronted by what I. can only call a ; 
solid sunset. Actually it was a part 
of the mine where coloured lights 
had been so arranged as to light 


up the minerals in the rock, and 
these seemed to be every colour of 
the rainbow: blues, greens, reds, 
yellows, purples — all sparkling 
brilliantly like stars in a frosty sky. 

More than that, there were 
stalagmites sticking up like giant 
teeth from the rock floor, and; 
hanging downwards to meet them 
from the roof there wore giant' 
stalactites, like enormous dis¬ 
coloured icicles. 

“Supposing two of those fangs 
closed when you were putting your' 
hand or foot between them,” f 
said, pointing to a stalagmite and 
a stalactite whose sharp tips had 
almost met. “You would be' 
doomed!”' 

“You would have to wait a 
pretty long time for that to 
happen,” John said. “I think 
stakes ‘ grow ’ about a tenth of an 
inch in a hundred years, or some¬ 
thing like that. Slow motion, any¬ 
way!” 

Someone else! 

We were now well down along 
the cavern floor, a little ahead of 
John. Whichever way we looked 
there were tunnels radiating out¬ 
wards from the main floor, and the 
roof now soared high above our 
heads till it could only vaguely be 
seen.' 

"We ought to explore some of 
those tunnels,”, I said .to Nessa, 
pointing to one with a roof so low 


SliCllliT CODIiS AND 
■ SIGNALS- 

11, Traveller’s Cheeks 

FOREIGNER visiting France 
•in the late 17th century 
often carried an innocent¬ 
looking letter of introduction 
from the French Ambassador 
in the country whence he had 
come. He little realised that 
the letter, which was to be 
shown to certain authorities, 
also carried precise informa¬ 
tion about his appearance, 
business affairs, station in life, 
and country of origin. 

This was done by the use 

0 






of ornamental marking and 
colours on the letter. 

The colour denoted a. cer¬ 
tain country—yellow for Eng¬ 
land, red for Spain, white for 
Portugal, and so on. Circular, 
octagonal, ' or Oval shapes 
showed a person’s age group. 
Scrolls I placed in different 
■ positions indicated his reli¬ 
gion, for instance; whether he 
were a gambler, duellist, 
crook, or suspected of being a 
spy. 

The drawing shows some of 
the symbols which; were used. 


that we- would have had to crawl 
to get inside. 

“Not me, thanks all the same,”' 
she answered. 

We vvere standing there, looking 
at it, when to our astonishment we 
saw the hindquarters of someone 
backing clumsily out of the tunnel,; 
with much shuffling and grunting.' 
I gave a low whistle. across the? 
cavern floor to John, who was on| 
the far side from us, and we stood' 
slill and' watched. 

It was a man, heavily built and 
clumsy in his movements. At last 
he emerged. He got heavily to his^ 
feet and dusted himself down. As 
he stood up, we saw a small patch 
of pale light play on the rock face 
above the tunnel arch; he was 
wearing a torch strapped to his 
head over a beret! 

Not friendly 

He turned and became aware of 
us standing silently there. If we 
had been going to say anything to 
him, which we were not, we cer¬ 
tainly would not have done so 
after one look at his face. It was 
not a friendly face. In fact, to put 
it mildly, it was an extremely un¬ 
friendly face: the face of a man 
surprised and angry at the same 
time. After a moment he put on 
a weird sort of half-grin, as though 
he had slipped on a mask. 

Then he picked his torch off his 
head, dislodging his beret as he did 
so, and muttered something about 
having dropped a coin that had 
rolled into the tunnel'so that he 
had had to crawl in and collect it. 
Then he abruptly tiirned about 
and went back up the wooden 
stairs and gangway three steps at a j" 
time. Soon ho had vanished behind 
a crowd of people who were de¬ 
scending in our direction. 

“I thought at first he must be 
a miner,” I said, “when I saw he 
was wearing a lamp on his head. 
Even though he didn’t have a 
helmet.” 

A bit suspicious 

"No one has mined here for 
donkeys’ years,’* John answered 
shortly. “There is no lead left 
worth digging for. Dad says. And 
there is so little Blue John left that 
you are only allowed to dig for it 
on one day a year, and even then 
only certain people, with special 
permission from the authorities.” 

“Well,” Nessa said, “I feel 
pretty sure of one thing. He had 
/lot simply gone in there to look 
for a coin he had dropped.” 

“It’s a bit'snspicious that he had 
a properly rigged electric torch, in 
my opinion,” I said. 

John said nothing. It was very 
clear that he was worried. He 
looked about him in quick, jerky 
movements. At one' point I 
thought he vvas going to dive into 
the tunnel from which the man had 
so unexpectedly emerged, but in¬ 
stead he said: “Come on!” and 
set off up the gangway and stairs 
like a scalded cat. 

Everything' was against us, 
though. A coach parly must have 



First Aid for five 

Fdur sisters and ihcir brother arc shown the correct way 
to bandage a splint by a Red Cross officer. All five children, 
of'the Iligolli family, arc keen inenihers of the Fimshury 
Red Cross Division in London. 


arrived in the last few minutes, for 
there was a solid stream of men 
and women and children descend¬ 
ing the gangway. 

“Wait for us, John!” Nessa and 
I called out, when we realised that 
we had got hopelessly separated 
from him. 

He did not hear, though. Using 
his body like a battering-ram, he 
was fighting his way up and round 
the corners, squeezing between the 
clusters of people descending and 
the wooden handrails, and had 
now shot far ahead of us. 

“Thank goodness!” .. Nessa 
sighed with relief when the last 
of the' coach party had passed us 
and the remainder of the gangway 
was practically clear. 

“Come on!” 1 said, and we 
slipped through the turnstile add 
out into' the car park beyond the 
entrance to the mine. The exit to 


the car park was filled with the 
exhaust-smoke of some car that 
had recently departed. 

“Him, I bet you!” exclaimed 
John, pointing in the direction of 
the exhaust-smoke. “He had just 
started up as I got to the turnstile, 
and went off as though he was jet- 
propelled.” 

“Sports car? I asked. 

Ho shook his head. “An 
ordinary black saloon—American, 
I think.” 

“Did you manage to get his 
number? I asked. ,” 

Mournfully he shook his .head 
again. "He went off in a swirl of 
blue smoke that blotted it out, 
worse luck. But 1 would know the 
car again if I saw it. Or heard it, 
rather. By the general cut of its 
jib. And the row its exhaust 
makes.” 

To be continued 



GREAT 
CAMPING 
OFFER 

'RIDCE 

TENT SENT FOR 4^- 

J{]RAND-NK\7 do liixo ‘Safi'i.y’ Tout. All 
colours. Oomi>lele. ideal Cyclists, Campeva. 
LcuRlii 7 ft. 3 in. slct’iiing biiso x 4 ft. 6 
in. wide X 3 ft. 6 In. high x 12 in, walls, 
all approx. Wciifht 31 lbs. 42/- or 4/- 
dopoatt and 6/* jnmUhiy. With fly-Rhoot, 
70/©, or 0/3 dcpoRil cTnd 9/9 jnonihly. 
Both oarr. 2/-. Free Lists Tonts, Binoculars, 
WatchoR. olhor bargainR, Tl'.ltMS. 


REAL GOLD PLATED 

GENT’S COCKTAIL WATCH 
ALSO. LADIES’ WATCH 

I.ong runnine spring. XUal 
Plated (JGiitlemnn's 
Cocktail ■\Vatch (sLalnlfbu 
back), popular bevelled 
cryblul glasb tbab puts 
walcli in new field. Air- 
cral't bhockn-sisting lever 
e.scnpomeun.' Crou. grained 
leather strap. Ladies' 
with cocktail strap. Kxp. 
Bvacolct 12/6 ex. cither 
inotlQl. tiiiar. yend 2/0 ' 
for pack.&rc’K. 7 days’ 
approval. If satis¬ 
factory send 7/6, then 8 
payments 10/- within 8 
jiiunths. CasB £3.10.6. 
T.nmlnona nidtlel 6/6 rxl ra. 



jEADQUARTER and ©ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


Dept. lCN/69)19G/2000oI(lharbourLane, Loughborough Jane., London, S.E.5 Oin-tx all fiat. 1 p.m. 


Bill went to France, made friends 
with Jacques and brought him 
back, let us tell you how they met. 


Robertson's E.T.S. (Organisers of 
Exchange and Educational Visits for 
teenagers), 61 Fellows Road« London, 
N.W,3. - - PRImrose 1370. 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then lot tho birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send stamped, 
addressed envelope and give as many details 
as possible. State height if for a lady or 
gentleman and ago and height if for children 
and ^VQ shall send an estimate. Have It made 
by experts. We guarantee a perfect production. 

J. MacDAVID & SON, 

K|LT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL " 
ENTRANCE; '■ 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 

ENROL NOWJ DON’T DELAY! Wc arc the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from 8\~14\ years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “ PREP ” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept> C.N» 6), College House, Howard Place, Skelton, 


_Stoke«on*TrcMt ■ 
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ANTARCTIC FXPLORATION 



These wizard Id., l^d., 3d. and 6d. Falk¬ 
land Islands Dependencies stamps have 
just been issued specially overprinted 
"TRANS-ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 
1955-1958'* for use by members of the 
British Expedition led by Dr. Vivian Fuchs and 
Sir Edmund Hillary. You must have this grand 
mint set which is a Limited Issue and will be in 
'great demand, and will one day be scarce and 
valuable. Ask to see our famous Approvals (no 
need to buy anything) and we will send you 
these Id. and stamps free of charge together 
with details of how to obtain your free 3d. and 
6d. stamps. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.5). 
EASTRINGTON. GOOLE» YORKSHIRE 



Send only 2id. stamp for posting 
to you, and we will send you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE these beautiful 
appealing stamps comprising 
BULGARIA(FourGecse): SPANISH 
GUINEA (Three Monkeys): 

SPANISH SAHARA (Deer) and IFNI 
(Squirrel eating Nut). These 
charming stamps will tremen¬ 
dously improve the interest of 
your very own collection, to the envy of your friends. Just write for Geese 
& Squirrel Free Gift and they will be sent you with a returnable Selection of 
Windsor Stomps on Approval. Don't miss getting these superb stamps. Write Now 
WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dopt. CN). UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


“ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ A.A ^ A A 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS (o'!}} ) 


10 Abyssinia 
1,000 Austria 
50 Australia 
200 lielgium 
TOO Bulgaria 
100 Canada 
25 Cochin 
50 Colombia 
100 Czech. 

10 riumo 
200. rrnneo 
200 Oermany 
10 Cold Coast 1/. 
lOO Oreoco , 3/6 

10 Orcoulanci 2/- 
. . 25 Ouatcniala I/O 
25 Ifoug Kong 3/« 
200 Hungary 3/- 
50 India 1/. 


2 / 

£5 

2 /- 

3/0 

3/- 

4/6 

2 /- 

2/6 

2 /. 

1/8 

3/9 

2/6 


25 Indian States 1/3 
25 Iran 
50 Iraq 
25 Israel 
25 Manchuria 
25 Mauritius 
50 Mexico 
25 Montenegro 
25 Monaco 
10 Mozambique 
10 Kepal 
25 Nowfoimdlaud 
25 Paraguay 
25 ranania. 

50 I’oland 
SO Boumnnia 
100 Russia 
100 .World 
1,000 World 
PostAgo 2itl. extra. 

8'Page Illustratecl List scut oit request. 
CtiUcrs wclcoincil. Open all day Saturdays. 

J. A, L. FRANKS 
7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 



ic FREES 

BLUE LAGOON 
STAMP ALBUM 

64PAGEA10UM rntC 
(ILLUSTRATED) rnCC 
Just request Approval 
Selection and send4d. 
postage and packing. 

BIG VALUE WEIGHT MIXTURE 

Stamps on paper, Linsorted Whole 
World, as received by us. 
loz. <200 stamps) 1/-; 2 oz. (400) 2/-; 
{ lb.(1,6008tanips)8/-; 1 lb.<3,200) 16/-. 

ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE (GN) 

★ 37 Rosebery noad, Epsom 'tf 


20 7001-OGIcal JMsTeVi OR 



WniGHT^S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury Ltd. 


PRICE 1/- 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 
SEND 2^d. for our 
postage. (Abroad 6(1.). 
School Stamp Clubs 
catered for. Monthly 
selections a speciality. 
IF you wish you may 
join "THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB," Sub. 
I/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership 
Card listing fine Gifts. 
Approvals sent 
mo nt lily, (Postal 
Section 
Kst. 1897.) 


(Dept. 59), Canterbury, Kent 


P 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLB. (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. anCAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for tho srloctlon which liitcrestK ■ YOU I 
ritOMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

— POST FREE- 

JlIXED PACKETS .FOR BEOINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album Lists free. , 

BENNETT (C), 44 Darrel Road, Retford, NoUe. 


SI 


sS 

0« 

*9 

hq 

•Hw 

*^0 

gH 


-CUT-OUT-—“*1 

FMEE! 1 

15 AIRMAIL STAMPS □ : j 
25 ANIMALS & BIROS □ 

100 WHOLE WORLD □ 

9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ o 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ H 
STAMP ALBUM □ § 

Just put a cross by the gift you would H 
like and it will bo sent ADSOLUTELY | 
FREE OF CITAROE together with , 
Approvals. (Wo can only afford to f 
give' one free gift per person but ■ 
additional items can bo purchased at | 
8d. each or 3/- tho lot. Money b.ick j 
guarantee.) I 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. I 


CHEESE LABELS, 

FREE GIFTS OR DISCOUNT 

For genuine collectors. Also stamps, 
jd, upwards. For Approvals write to: 

A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 



Oeglnn|or,s 

STAMP 
OUTFIT 

FREE! 

Contains. Be¬ 
ginners' Album; 
Country,Titles; 
Transparent 
En VO 1 opes; 
Stamp Hinges; 
. Magnifying 

Glass AN.D two Interesting sots of stamps I 

ALL FRBB 

to those wlio send 6d. postal order'for 
postage nnd packing and ask to see a 
selection of our famous Approvals,. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE 

1 Mansfield Place, Perth, Scotland. 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


The Children's Newspaper, February If, 1956 


THE 




Position of Uranus in 
relation to Castor and 
Pollux 


^Fwo bright and wondcmil star.s 
ni'iy now be seen of an even¬ 
ing a little to the south of over¬ 
head and due south between 9 and 
10 o’clock. These arc Castor and 
Pollux, of the very ancient con¬ 
stellation of Gemini, the Twins, 
tho two boys who in ancient 
mythology were the sons of 
Jupiter. 

It was in a ship named Castor 
and Pollux Ihat Saint Paul sailed 
from Malta to Syracuse, as re¬ 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

These star.s have an added in- 
tcrost just now because the remote 
planet Uranus appears almost in 
line with 
them in that 
region of the 
sky, as indi¬ 
cated by the 
star -map. 

Castor and 
Pollux will 
therefore 
make the 
finding of 
the faint Uranus an easy matter. 

Castor presents one of the most 
marvellous solar systems known. 
It is composed of six suns, four 
of them arranged as two pairs of 
suns, and with two much smaller 
suns at a great distance from the 
others which may be planets in the 
making. 

This remarkable solar system of 
dual suns is at a distance from us 
of between 42 and 43 light-years— 
that is, about 2,658,000 times 
farther than our Sun is from us. 
Eaclt pair of these suns averages 
7440 million miles apart, or more 
than three limes the distance that 
the planet Neptune is from our 
Sun. 

Each pair of (iastor’s suns also 
revolve, in'a vast orbit round a 
common centre of gravity between 
them once in 306 years. Now, 
while these four suns .thus revolve 
in their great orbit, each pair arc 
also revolving in their own much 
smaller orbit, which takes very 
much less time. 

ALMOST TOllCmiVG 

The brightest pair, together 
radiating about 25 times more light 
than our Sun, revolve in only 9} 
days, so close together arc they, 
their average distance apart being 
only some 2,500,000 miles. The 
other pair radiate only about half 
the amount of light, being smaller 
suns and still closer together, their 
distance apart averaging only 
about 1,600,000 miles. They must 
therefore almost touch, revolving 
at great speed in about three days. 

Far beyond this great' orbit of 
four suns is yet another pair of 
much smaller suns, at a distance 
of some 100,000 rnillion miles 
from the ethers. The suns of this 
remote pair aycrage- about 
1,600,000 miles'apart and are far 
advanced in solar evolution, being 
suns that are dying down and 
obviously worlds-in-thc-making. 
Together they radiate o/ily about 
one twenty-fifth of the amount of 
light that our Sim does, 

Pollux, the other Twin, is very 



different to Castor and much 
nearer. It is apparently a solitary 
sun about twice the diameter of 
our Sun and about 2,025,000 times 
farther away from us, Pollux thus 
appears brighter than Castor be¬ 
cause it is not so distant; it is, 
moreover, a diacrent and later type 
of sun. 

The planet Uranus is now very 
well placed for observation be¬ 
cause it appears only a little way 
below the star Mii-in-Cancer, as 
shown in the star-map. This star 
appears to be of almost the same 
magnitude as Uranus (that is, 
about 5i). Therefore, though both 
arc faint, they may be readily per¬ 
ceived with the naked eye on any 
of the clear and dark moonless 
nights which may now be expected. 

FINDING URANUS 

To find these two faint objects is 
quite easy with the guidance of 
Castor and Pollux, for if a line be 
imagined from Castor to Pollux 
and then continued for nearly 
twice the distance that separates 
them, the line will pass very close 
to Uranus and Mu. 

Uranus and the star Mu now 
seem to be only little more than 
the apparent width of the Moon 
apart, but as Uranus at present 
appears to be travelling in the 


Lonely sculpture 



lligli nil n hillsidn in Glcnkiln, 
Dumfriesshire, are three pieces of 
sculpture, forming what must Ijc 
one of the world’s loneliest cx- 
hihitions. They arc owned hy 
Mr. William Keswick. This one, 
a head of a woman, is hy Rodin. 


direction of the arrow the planet’s 
position relative to Mu will 
change during the next two 
months; after that the motion of 
Uranus will appear to reverse and 
the planet will begin to travel to 
the left. 

If possible, binoculars should be 
used to counteract the dimming 
effect of the haze and artificial 
lights in large towns. But given a 
clear, dark, starlit night it will be 
most interesting to watch the pro¬ 
gress of Uranus, which is the most 
distant world it is possible to see 
with the naked eye—a distance at 
present amounting to 1630 million 
miles. 

G. F. M. 


YOU KNOW 

That every year NEW ZEALAND issue’s 
Postage Stamps with an additional charge to 
help pay for Health Services? 

That in 1943, two TRIANGULAR stamps 
were issued, as illustrated, showing H.M. the 
Queen and Princess Margaret as Children? 
That ve will send these stamps to YOU I 
unused. ABSOLUTELY FREE? 

Just ask to see our Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 2 Jd. stamp for postage. 
WRITE TO-DAY. RIGHT AWAY, and 
improve YOUR Collection. 

M. HUTCHINSON («), 

BARHAM, CANTERBURY, KENT 

V 1000 8^3 

ALL DIFFERENT 
250, 1/10; 500, 4/-; 2,000, 20/-. 

Dr. Knipiro; 300, 6/-; 500, 14/-; 1,000, 40/-. 

25 BelRiaii Cols. 2/- | 25,Malta. - 2/6 

25 Cyprus 4/- 10 8. w. Africa 1/3 

25 Israel 3/4 1 20 Triangles 2/3 

(llearanco lots: 5/-: 10/-; £.\. LISTS FRIJK. 
f«o free stamps but satisfaction at tho lowest 
possiblo prices. 

H, JOHNSON, 78 Dale Rd..Wickersley. Rotherham 


3 GOLD COAST FREE to every- nAPI/ETO 
one ordering one ol the following rMl/lVC I U 


25 Cliff. 50 tUfC. 100 cliff. 

Bulgaria 9rt. Aiistralin 1/9 China 1/3 

Colombia 1/3 Finland 1/6 Italy 1/6 

Eire 1/- Iceland 10/- Japan I/O 

Faklstan 1/3 Fortiigal lie Sweden 2/6 

%'rl(ins]i\aYB 3IQ S. Africa 2/6 _Llberla36/- 
ilritlsh Empire 200.’3/0{ 300, 7/6; ’500'. 
15/-; 1,000, 46/.. 

rostago 2ici. extra, C.W.O. List free. 

BATTSTAMPS (E), 5 Home Rd., London. S.W.I I 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment.' • 
Send 2 yi. stamp for Price List, 

A, N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


.TAME MICE. 


White or, Piebald Mice, pair 5/3 
Cages - - - . -5/6 

Book on Mice - - - 3/G 

List 2d. 

PITT FRANCIS, C.N., 
MOUSE FARM, FERNDALE, OLAIVI. 



ANOTHER LIFE SAVED 

When Jane’s doll gets ill, her brother John 
puts on his doctor’s outfit and performs 
an ^operation with Mum’s kitchen scis¬ 
sors. ‘Nurse’ Jane then sews up the 
‘wound’ and the doll’s life is saved. But 
you can help save real children from a 
. life of unhappiness by sending in a few 
pennies each week. There’s an organisa¬ 
tion called the League of pity '.vhich cares 
for children from unhappy homes. 

To Join the League, just fill in the coupon 
below and send it in with a 2/6 postal 
order. You will then receive a Blue Bird 
Membership Badge and, on loan, a Blue, 
Egg in which to put your League savings. 
__SEND YOUR COUPON NOW_ 

^TO THE LEAQUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, j 
I LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, -W.C.a. Pleast | 

I tnrol me at a member. I enclose P.O. for z\6 | 

j NAME ..1...,. I 

j ADDRESS.....j 

} ' PtiASE use BLOCK CAprrAu j 
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Ilovcrint; a few feet off the Rrouml on the Aerocycle 


Thfl C/ii7(Jren*s NewspobPr, February It, 1956 


A special gold medal has. been 
presented to Mrs. Robert E. ,Peary 
to commemorate the Polar Expedi¬ 
tions of her famous husband. This 
has recalled the fact that on his 
last successful dash to the North 
Pole, in 1909, Peary had only one 
companion, a Negro, Matthew 
Henson. 

- Mrs. Peary, who is now 92, has 
been telling the story of the long 
friendship between her husband 
and Matthew Henson. It began 
one day, 70 years ago, in a hat 
shop in Washington. Lieut. Peary 
went in to buy a tropical helmet 
for his next voyage to Nicaragua, 
as a naval surveyor. The assistant 
who served him was 19-year-old 
Matthew Henson. 

TOOK HIM AT Ills WORD 

Peary chatted to Henson about 
his plans, and the shop assistant 
said how much he would like to 
serve with him. Peary took him 
at his word, and engaged him as a 
servant on board his ship. 

Matthew Henson told him his 
story. He was born on a slave 
plantation, and at the age of eleven 
was a wandering orphan. He 
worked for twelve months for a 
friendly old slave woman who kept 
a bparding-houso. She gave him 
a dollar and a packet of sand¬ 
wiches to find a job on board ship. 
Then, for seven years, he sailed the 


seas, always hoping that one day 
he would be able to take part in 
some great adventure. 

It was Robert Peary who gave 
him his chance. 

Henson was in the team when 
Peary marched across Greenland 
in 1891. The explorer valued him 
because he grew so expert in man¬ 
aging the dog teams and in speak¬ 
ing the Eskimo language. 

CLOSE FRIENDSHIP 

On five long journeys in the 
Arctic the friendship between the 
two men grew very close. In 1909 
Peary’s party for the Pole consisted 
of a series of teams which jour¬ 
neyed across the ice in relays until 
they were within 130 miles of their 
objective. It was then decided that 
four Eskimos, with Peary and one 
other, should make the last dash. 
Without hesitation the teams 
agreed with Peary’s decision that 
Matthew Henson should go with 
the leader. 

In five swift stages, Peary and 
Hensori reached the Pole on April 
6, 1909, and marched round an 
area of eight square rtiilcs in order 
to make quite sure that they had 
circled the exact northernmost 
point of Earth. 

Peary .won everla.sting fame, but 
to the end of his days he never 
forgot thC; brave Negro who had 
shared his. peril,as well as his final 
triumph. 


Shoppers in a small American 
town the other day were 
astonished to see six men standing, 
as it seemed, on upturned mush¬ 
rooms and skimming over the 
rooftops at 60 m.p.h. 

Within seconds the aeronauts 
had scurried from sight—hedge¬ 
hopping back to their airfield after 
test-flying their remarkable Aero- 
eycles. 

The Aerocycle, one of • the 
smallest and simplest helicopters 
in the air, consists of a 44 h.p. 
outboard motor driving a pair of 
contra-rotating helicopter blades. 
Above these on a small platform, 


stands the pilot, gripping motor¬ 
cycle-type handlebars. 

To guide the m.nchine. he 
simply leans in the direction he 
wishes to follow; Controls on 
the handlebars enable him to 
determine his height and speed., 

. The Aerocycle has a lop speed 
of 65 m.p.h., and a range of 150 
miles. 


YOUNGEST STATIONMASTER 
Ronald Smith is probably the 
youngest stationmastcr. in Gicat 
Britain. Only 20, he is in charge 
of'the small village station at Kii- 
kerran, Ayrshire. 


ITALIC WRITING 
TO THE FORE 

In recent years there has been a 
revival of interest in handwriting 
and the GN with its National 
Handwriting Tests may, perhaps, 
claim some share of the. credit. 

This enthusiasm for an old and 
almost lost ■ art has naturally 
turned people’s - .attention to the 
italic stj/lc. The Society for Italic 
Handwriting,' though only in its 
fourth year, already has nearly 
,1800 members, including a few 
' boys and girls. Classes are run in 
London, Hull, and elsewhere. 
There are 200 members in the 
United States, and Canada has 
started a society of its own. 

Italic handwriting is not a diffi¬ 
cult accomplishment. ■ In an 
attractive book on the subject— 
From Scribble to Script (Allen and 
Unwin, I2s. 6d.)—Peter Rudland 
claims that one can develop a 
basic italic hand in 12 hours. 

Anything that can banish bad 
writing is worth a trial. For, as 
the author points out, handwriting 
in general has so degenerated that 
many authorities insist on forms 
being filled in block capitals. 

The growth of modern scrawl is 
explained by Mr.’.Rudland in the 
first part of his book, together 
with a well-illustrated history of 
penmanship since Roman limes. 
Then he shows how handwriting 
can be reformed on italic lines. 

Not everyone agrees that italic 
is the best style, but it is certainly 
I a vast improvement on much of 
I ihc handwriting practised today. 
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GREAT. EXPECTATIONS 

^^DUNO Jimmy was a new'boy, 
and all the desks in his class- 
I'oom- were occupied.■ So the 
teacher put a chair in front of 
one of the rows and told him. to 
sit there for the present. Playtime 
came and all the other boys got 
up and left—all, that is, except 
Jimmy. . , 

“What are you waiting for?” 
the teacher asked. 

“Please, Miss! I’m waiting for 
the present.” . 

WHAT'S THE WEATHER LHCFJ 
A [v first is in sun and also in 
. storm, 

My second’s in night but not in 
' warm, 

'My third is in fog but not in hail, 
'My fourth is in wind biit not in 
gale, ' . ' ' 

My fifth is in'ice ;but-not in sky, .■ 
My si.xth.is in frost and also in 
dry, ' ■ ' . - ' ' . 

■ My seventh’s in star but not in 
moon, ' • ‘ 

'And yve' think ,of my whole in a 
' month' that comes soon. - ■ 

Answci'in coUunn 5 

BEDTIME TALE 


COMPLETE THESE SAYINGS 

put one’s - to the wheel. 

To turn a blind-. 

To put your - into it. 

To lend a helping -. 

To wish more power to your-. 

To make, your- stand on end. 

in column 5 

SPOT THE ... 

RAVitN as he wheels and tumbles 
high overhead. This magnificent 
bird is by far the largest member 
of the crow family, being about 
26 inches long 
S' with a wing 
span of three 
feet. 

The glossy 
black 
plumage is tilmost entirely covered 
with a greenish .sheen. The strong 
beak is curved and blunt. 

Ravens are common in Ireland 
and Scotland, but in England and 
Wales they are mainly confined to 
hilly districts. Their nests, always 
built in an inaccessible spot such, 
as a'‘cliff ledge, are huge affairs ; 
of sticks, roots, heather stalks, and 
sometimes seaweed and earth. The ; 
lining for the nest is mostly moss, 
grass, svool, or hair. 


JACKO AND CHIMP TO THE RESCUE 




There had been a great storm the night before, and Jneko and Chimp set 
out to lour the country lanes to see if any trees had been Ido^vn down. They 
found no damage, however, until Jacko happened to glance at Sain, their 
favourite scarecrow. Always Iiattcrcd and lop-sided, he was now just a 
pitiful heap ! Temporary repairs, they agcccil, would he no good. ■ So they 
made a rough stretcher and carried Sam to llic farm. There, the farmer gave 
his scarecrow Ent aid, while his wife gave the chums a first-cla.ss tea. 


RAIN, RAIN GO AWAY 


siitADV, drizzle was falling as 
: liilly stared miserably through 
the front-room' window. Ho had 
been looking forward to his game 
of Tootball in the park,'but that 
.was. out’ of the question now. The 
ground was far too wet. . 

.Sadly he chanted: “ Raiii, rain' 
go away. Como again another 
day.” 

Daddy, too, vyas disappointed. 
He liad arranged to play golf that 
afternoon. .• 

Even Mummy was not.her usual 
cheerful self. ' A slight'cold had 
kept her indoors' most of the 
week and she .had promised her¬ 
self a long walk over the common 
“to blow away the cobwebs.” 

“Why docs it have to rain on 
Saturday?” said Daddy. “Now 


none of us can do what wo want 
to.” 

Then llic rain stopped,' tiic 
clouds began breaking up, and the 
sun peeped through. 

“1 shall he able to play, after 
.all,” said Daddy. 

Hut Mummy could not go for 
her walk and leave Billy alone. 

Just then the phone rang. It 
was Uncle Tom. “Would Billy,” 
he asked, “ like to go to the circus 
this afternoon? 1 have a spare 
ticket.” Tlie sparkle in Billy’s 
eyes gave the answer and he. 
dashed olT to get his mac and 
Wellington boots. And as he 
waited, for Uncle Tom to arrive in 
his car Billy had a new. chant. 

“Rain, rain hip,\hurray; aren’t 
I glad it rained today.” ■. 


TAIL PIECE 

MONKEY whose notions 
'were new 

Once stiffened his tail with some 
sine. 

" It has Ions Keen my wish," 

He exclaimed, " to catch fish. 
And ! think for a rod this will 
do!" 

KIC DISCOVEUY 

Qan you read this piclurc-pirzzle? 

It tells of an important dis¬ 
covery. 

Answer in column 5 





These Icaehers arc |uippcls 

Lessons witli Mr.s. Gladys Bcavis at the Mortlake Comity 
Primary School never lose their interest ivheii' her jmppet.s 
take over. Two pupils, Ann SinaUworth and John Barry, 
.shoir four British characters—the milkman, the postman, the 
miner, and the policeman. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL 
’WfititN 1 go to school with Mary, 
She says “tables” all the way, 
And reads her lesson books in 
turn. 

And never wants to play. 

She takes iny hand and hiinics 
when 

The bell begins to chime. 

For Mary’s top-girl of the 
school— 

She’s always there on time. 

But when 1 go with Tommy 
It’s diflercnt. I’ll say; 

He throws his books at other boys 
We meet with on the way. 

We play at marbles with the 
Stones, 

^nd have the greatest fun. 

And never get to school before 
The roll call’s nearly done! 

When school is done it’s Mary 
Who always takes my hand; 

She tells me stories all the way. 
And doesn’t understand 
That oh, Fm feeling rather sad. 
Although she’s very kind: 

I’m thinking of poor Tommy, who 
Is always kept behind 1 
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SAFETY FIRST 

“J iiopr, I got my homework 
sum.? right,” said one lad. 
"Tc.a'chcr said she’ll keep us in 
.after school if we didn’t.” 

“I didn’t do mine,” replied his 
friend, “in ease 1-did gel them 
wrong.” 

niRDS OF A FEATHER 
(^AN yon re-urrtinge these words 
so that they give the names of 
three birds which we associate 
with water? 

HALL WON MORE GUNS, 

Answers in column 5 

TEASER 

’\Yiiat is everybody doing at the 
same time this winter? 

,i,>pio SniMo.ir) 
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SCRAP OF INFORMATION 

y^riiEN it’s frosty or snowing and 
cold as can be, [I see? 

I look in the garden and what do 

Robins, and tit-mice with caps of 
bright blue, 

Thrushes and blackbirds, wee 
Jpnny Wren, too. 

Spa'rrows and starlings, such 
comical chaps, [scraps. 

All visit our garden to feast on the 

So if you like birds, and I’m sure 
that you do, 

. Put out water and scraps and 
they’ll visit you, too! 

HIS GOAL 

g RAGGED a youthful footballer 
name Lett ; 

"A goal I shall very soon set." 

lint the crowd gave a hoot 

As the hall left his boot. 

For it finished ui> in the wrong 
net! 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. Sir Alfred J. Munning!', Tresideut of llic 
Iloyal xVcadeiny from 1911-1949. 

2. Glnsgow. wilh ji '|toj)u!at5on of uhout 

1,080,000. Kdinbiirgii'ti popiilatioii is about 
470,000. ' , • 

3. 361 runs, made at llic Ovnl hi 1938, by I.ciV 
Hutton. 

4. There arc 48 stars, one for thcli State, a«i 1 
13 strl))cs, seven rod ami six v,hite, fur tlie 
original 13 States of the Union. 

God willing (from the LnliiT'Dco yolonte 

6. Yew, often imporletl from nbroad. But 
wych'biizel, nsb, and elm wcrc Blso used by 
bowyers. 

RRAN TUB ANSWERS 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 


Wlial’s the weather 
like ? Showers 
Complete these say 
lugs. Shonhlcr, eye, 
back, iiand, elbow, 
Imir 

Big discovery. 
Radium ^ wa» 
tliseckwied in 1898 
by MadaTno Curio 
Birds of a feather. 
Swnii, inoorheni 
gull 
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SIMPLIFIED POSTAL COURSES 
are available specially written to prepare 
children for 

GISAiViiVjAR SGttOOL 
EIITRAEtGE lEXAIVilNATDONS 

■^FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children 
7|-I34. When writing state age of child, 
and approximate date of examination. 
COURSES based upon the results of these 
tests. 

NO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED. 

Individual Postal Tuition in COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS including: 

SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
TYPEWRITING ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE 
DOOK-KEEPINC LAMGUAGES 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR THE 
FOLLOWING EXAMINATIONS: 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
CIVIL SERVICE, ROYALSOGIETY OF ARTS, etc. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details, to 

The Registrar 

MERGER'S GORRESPONDENGE COLLEGE 

(Dept. C. 3) 69 Wimpole Street, London, W.l. 














































